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PREFACE. 


I AM inclined to think that both the writers of 
books, and the readers of them, are generally 
not a little unreasonable in their expectations. 
‘The first seem to fancy the world must approve 
“whatever they produce, and the latter to ima- 
gine that authors are obliged to please them at 
any rate. ~ Methinks, as on the one hand no 
single man is born with a right of controlling 
the opinions of all the rest, so, en the other, 
the world has no title to demand that the whole 
care and time of any particular person should 
be sacrificed to its entertainment : therefore I 
cannot but believe that writers and, readers are 
under equal obligations. for as much fame or 
pleasure as each affords the other. 

Every one acknowledges it would be a wild 
notion to expect perfection in any work of man ; 
and yet one would think the contrary was taken 


for granted, by the judgment commonly passed _ 
you, u. 5 


@ 


upon poems. A critic supposes he has done his 
part if he proves a writer to have failed in an ex- 
pression, or erred in any particular.point; and 
can it then be wondered at if the poets in ge- 
neral seem resolved not to own themselves in 
any error? for as long as one side will make no 
allowances, the other will be brought to no gc- 
knowledgments. * 

I am afraid this extreme zeal on both sides” 
is ill-placed; poetry and criticism being by no 
means the universal concern of the Would, but 
only the affair of idle men who write in their 
closets, and of idle men who read there. 
_ Yet sure, upon the whole, a bad author de- 
serves better usage than a bad critic; for a writ? 
er’s endezvour, for the most part, is to please 
his readers, and he fails merely through the 
misfortune of an ill judgment; but such a cri- 
tie’s is to put them out of humour; a design he 
could never go upon without both “that and an 
ill temper. ‘ 

I think a good deal may be said to extenuate 


the faults of bad poets. What we call a genius 
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is hard to be distinguished by a man himself 
from a strong inclination; ands if his genius be 
ever so great, he cannot at first discover it any 
other way than by giving way to that prevalent 
propensity which renders him the more liable to 
be mistaken. The only method he has is to 
make the experiment by writing, and appealing 
to the judgment of others: now, if he happens 
, to write ill (which is certainly no sin in itself), 
he is immediately made an object of ridicule. I 
wish word the humanity to reflect, that even 
the worst authors might, in their endeavour to’ 
please us, deservesomething at our hands. We 
“h&ve no causg to quarrel with them but for their 
obstinacy in persisting to write; and this, too, 
may admit of alleviating circumstances. Their 
porticular friends may be either igngrant or in- 
sincere, and the rest of the world in general is 
too well-bred. to shock them with a truth which 
generally their booksellers are the first that in- 
form them of. This happens not till they have 
spent too much of their time’ te apply to any 
profession which might better fit their talents, f 


* 


and till such talents as they have are so far dis- 
credited, as to be but of small service to them. 
For (what is the hardest case imaginable) the 
reputation of a man generally depends upon the 
first steps he makes in the world; and people 
will establish their opinion of us from what we 
do at that season when we have least judgment 
to direct us. 2 

On the other hand, a good poet nO sooner 
communicates his works with the same desire of : 
_ information, but it is imagined he is Pvain young - 
creature, given up to the ambition of fame, when 
perhaps the poor man is all the while trembling 
with the fear of being ridiculous. If he is male” 
to hope he may please the world, he falls undér 
Very unlecky circumstances; for, from the mo- 
ment he prints, lie mist ‘expect to hear no more 
truth than if he were.a prince or a beauty. If 
he has not very good sense (and indeed there 
are twenty men of wit for one man of sense), his 
living thus in a course of. flattery may pet him 
in no small danger of becoming a coxcomb: if 
he has, he will consequently have so much dif- 
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fidence as not to reap any great satisfaction from 
his praise; since, if it be given to his face, it can 
searce be distinguished from flattery, and if in 
his absencg, it is hard to be certain of it. Were 
he sure to be commended by the best and most 
knowing, he is as sure of being envied by the 
worst and most ignorant, which are the majority ; 
fer it is with a fine genius as with a fine fashion, 
all those are displeased at it who are not able to 
follow it: and it is to be feared that esteem will 
seldom dgeany man so much good as ill-will does 
him harm. Then there is a third class of people, 
who make the largest part of mankind, those of 
ordinary or indifferent capacities ; and these, to 
“a man, will hate or suspect him: a hundred 
honest gentiemen will dread him as a wit, and 
a hfindred innocent womtn as a satirist. Ina 
‘word, whatever be his fate in poetry, it is ten to 
one but he must give up all the reasonable aims 
of life for it: There are indeed some advantages 
accruing from a genius to poetry, and they are 
all I can think of: the agreeable power of self- 


amusement when a man is idle or alone; the pri- 
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vilege of being admitted into the best company; 
and the freedom of saying as many careless 
things as other people, without being so severely 
remarked upon. ‘ 

I believe if ary one, early in his life, should 
contemplate the dangerous fate of authors, he 
would scarce be of their number on any consi- 
deration, The life of a wit is a warfare upen 
earth; and the present spirit of the learned world - 
is such, that to attempt to serve it, any way, 
one must have the constancy of a maxtyr, and a 
resolution to suffer for its sake. { could wish 
people would believe, what [ am pretty certain 
they will not, that I have been much less con- 
cerned about fame than I durst declare till this 
occasion, when, methinks, I should find more 
credit than-I could ‘beretofore, since my writ- 
ings have fad their fate already, and it is too 
late to think of prepossessing the reader in their 
favour. I would plead it as some ‘merit in me, 
that the world has never been prepared for 
these trifles by prefaces, biassed by recommen- 


dation, dazzled with the names of great patrons, 
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wheedled with fine reasons and pretences, or 
troubled with excuses. I confess it was want 
of consideration that made me an author; I writ, 
because iteamused me; I corrected, beeause it 
was as pleasant to me to correct as to-write; and 
I published, because I was told I might ‘please 
such as it was a credit to please. To what de- 
gree I have done this I am really ignorant; I 
+had too much fondness for my productions to 
judge of them at first, and too much judgment 
to be pleored with them at last; but I have rea- 
son to think they can have no reputation which 
will continue long, or which deserves to do so; 
er they have always fallen short, not only of 
what I read ‘of others, but even of my own ideas 
of poetry. 7 
ff any one should imagine I anr not in earn- 
est, I desire him to reflect, that the ancients (to 
say the least of them) had as much genius as 
we; and that to take more pains, and employ 


more timé, cannot fail to produce more com- 
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branch of an art to which their talent was most 
powerfully bent; and it was the business of their 
lives to correct and finish their works for pos- 
terity. If we can pretend to have used the same 
industry, Jet us expect the same immortality ; 
though, if we took the same care, we should still 
lie under a further misfortune; they writ in 
languages that became universal and everlasting, 
while ours are extremely limited both in extent - 
and in duration. A mighty foundation for our * 
pride! when the utmost we can hope is but to’ 
be read in one island, and to be thrown aside at 
the end of one age. a 

All that is left us is to recommend our prag_- 
ductions by the imitation of the ancients:- and . 
it will be found true that, in every age, the 
highest chagacter for sense and learningt has 

" been obtainéd by those who have been most in- 

debted to them. For, to say truth, whatever 
is very good sense must haye been common sense 
in all times; and what we call learning, is but 
the knowledge of the sense of our predecessors, 
Therefore they who say our thoughts are not 
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our own, because they resemble the ancients, 
may as well say our faces are not our own, be- 
cause they are like our fathers: and indeed it is 
very unreagonable that people should expect us 
to be scholars, and yet be angry to find us so. 
I fairly confess that I have served myself all 
I could by reading; that I made use of the judg- 
nent of authors dead and living; that I omitted 
no means in my power to be informed of my 
* errors, both by my friends and enemies: but the 
true reanpethete pieces are not more correct is 
owing to the consideration how short a time 
they and I have to live: one may. be ashamed 
. tg consume half one’s days in bringing sense 
and rhyme together; and what critic can be so 
unreasonable as not to leave a man time enough 
for any more serious employment, oy more agree> 


a 
able amusement? :) 


* 


The only plea.I shall use for the favour of ° 


the public is, that.I-have as great a respect for 
it as most‘authors have for themselves;..and that 
I have sactificed much of my own. gelf-love for 
its sake, in preventing notionly maby mean 
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things from seeing the light, but many which I 
thought tolerable. I would not be like those 
authors, who forgive themselves some particu- 
lar lines for the sake of a whole poem, and, 
vice versa, a whele poem for the sake of some 
particular lines. I believe no one qualification 
is so likely to make a good writer as the power 
of rejecting his own thoughts; and it must be 
this, if any thing, that can give me a chance to - 
be one. For what I have published, I can only 
hope to be pardoned ; but for what [ hex burned 7 
I deserve to be praised. On this account the 
world is under some obligation _to me, and owes 
me the justice, in return, to laok upon no verses 
as imine that are not inserted in this collection. 
And perhaps nothing could make it worth my 
while to own what afe really so, but to dvoid 
the imputation of so many dull and immoral 
things as, partly by malice, and partly by igno- 
rance, have been ascribed-to me. I must fur- 
ther acquit myself of the presumption of having 
lent my name to réetommend any miscellanies 
or works of other men; a thing I-never theaght 
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becoming a person who has hardly credit enough 
to answer for his own. 

In this office of collecting my pieces, I am 
altogether y uncertain whether to look upon my- 
self as a man building. monument, or herring 
the dead. 

If time shall make it the former, may these 
poems, as long as they last, remain as a testi- 
-mony that their author never made his talents 

* subservient to the mean and unworthy ends of 
party or self-interest; the gratification of public 
prejudices or private passions; the. flattery. of 
the undeserving, or the insult of the unfortunate. . 

« Uf Thave written well, let it be considered that 
it is what no*man can do without good sense, a 
quality that not only renders one capable of be- 
ing a good writer, but a good man. “And if I 
have made any acquisition in the optnion of any 
one under the notion of the former, let it be 
continued to me under no other title than that 
of the latter. ; ; 

But if this publication be only a more solemn 


funeral of my remains, I desire it may be known 
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that I die-in charity, and in:my;senses; without 
any murmurs against the justice ‘of: this age, or 
any mad appeals to posterity. I declare I shall 
think the world in the right, and quietly submit 
to every truth ‘which time shall discover to 
the prejudice of these writings; not so much as 
wishing so irrational a thing as that every body 
should be deceived merely for my credit. How- 
ever, I desire it may then be considered, that- 
there are very few things in this collection which ~ 
were not written under the age of five.and twen- 
ty; so that my youth may be made (as it never 
fails to be in executions) a case of compassion: 
that I was never so concerned about my works = 
as to vindicate them in print, believing, if any 
thing was good, it would defend itself, and what 
was bad could never be defended:. that F used 
Bo artifice ‘to raise or continue a reputation 7 de- 
preciated no dead author I was obliged to, bribed 
no living one with unjust praise, insulted no ad- 
yersary with ill language; or, when I could not 
attack a rival’s works, encouraged reports against. _ 
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let it serve as a warning to the critics, not to take 
too much pains for the future to destroy such 
things as will die of themselves; and a memento 
mori to same of:my. vain contemporaries the 
poets, to teach rem. that, when real merit-is 
wanting, it avails nothing to have been encou= 
raged by the great, commended by the eminent, 
4nd favoured by the public in general. 


Nov, 10, 1716. 


Variations in the Author's Manuscript 
Preface. 


Arter page 6, 1.4, it followed thus—For my 
part, I-confess, had I seen things in this view at 
first; the public had nevet been troubled either 
“pth my writings, or with this apology for them. 
I am sensible how difficult it is to speak of one’s 
self with decency: but when a man must speak 
of himself, the best way is to speak truth of-him- 
-. self, or he may depend upon it, others will do 
it-for him. T’ll therefore-make this preface a 
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general confession of all my thoughts-of my own 
poetry; resolving with the seme-freedom io ex- 
pose myself, as it is in the power of any other to 
expose them. In the first place, I hank God 
and nature that I*was born with.a love to poetry; 
for nothing more conduces to fill up all the in- 
tervals of our time, or, if rightly used, to make 
the whole course of life entertaining: ‘ Cantart- 
tes licet usque (minus via ledet.)’ It is a vast 
happiness to possess the pleasures of the head, 
the only pleasures in which a man 8 sufficient 
to himself, and the only part of him which, to 
his satisfaction, he can employ all day long. 
The muses are ‘ amicze omnium horarym;’ andy 
like our gay acquaintance, the best company-in 
the world as long as one expects no real’ service 
from them. -I confes§ there was a time wlfen r 
was in love with myself, and my first produc- 
tions were the children of self-love upon inno- 
cence. I had made an epic poem, and panegy- 
rics_on all the princes in Europe, and thought 
myself the greatest genius that ever was. I can’t 


but regret those delightful visions of my child- 
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hood, which, like the fine colours we see when 
our eyes are shut, are vanished for ever. Many 
"trials, and sad experience, have so undeceived 
me by degrées, that I am utterly at a loss at what 
rate to value myself. As for fame, T shall be 
glad of any I can get, and not repine at any I 
miss; and as for vanity, I have cnough to keep 
me from hanging myself, or even from wishing 
_ those hanged who would take it away. It was 
this that made me write. The sense of my faults 
made me correct; besides that it was as pleasant 
to me to correct as to write. : 
At p. 9, 1. 5: In the first place, I own 
mat 1 have used my best endeavours to the 
finishing these pieces; that I made what advan- 
tage i could of the Judgment of authors dead 
and living; and that I omitted no mgans in my 
power to be informed of my errors by my friends 
and my enemies; and that I expect no favour on 
account of my youth, business, want of health, 
or any such idlé excuses. But the true reason 
they are not yet more correct, is ‘owing to the 


consideration how short a time ‘they and [ have 
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to live. Aman that can expect but sixty years, 
may be ashamed to employ thirty in measuring 
syllables, and bringing sense and rhyme toge- 
ther. We spend our youth in pursuit of riches 
or fame, in hopes to enjoy them when we are 
old; and when we are ald, we find it is too late 

to enjoy any thing. I therefore hope the wits 
will pardon me if I reserve some of my time ‘to 
save my soul; and that some wise men will be 
of my opinion, even if I should think a part of : 
it better spent in the enjoyments of life than in. - 
pleasing the critics. ; 


PASTORALS; 


WITH A 


DISCOURSE 
ON 


PASTORAL POETRY. 


Written in.the year 1704. 


Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina‘amem, sylvasque, inglorius ! Vino. 


DISCOURSE 


ON 


PASPORAL POETRY.’ 


T ERE are not, I believe, a greater number of 
any sort of verses than of those which are called 
-pastorals; nor a smaller than of those which 
are truly so, It therefore: seems peeessary to 
give some account of this kind of poein;. and 4t 
is. my design to comprise in ‘this short paper 
«the substance of “those ‘numerous dissertations 
‘that critics hive made on the subject, without 
- omitting any of their rules in my own favour: 
you will also find some points reconciled, about 
_Whiclic they seem to differ, and a féw remarks 
which, I think, have escaped their observation. 

- The original of poetry is ascribed to that age 
which sudteeded the creation of the world: and 
as the keeping of flocks seems to have been the 


& Written at sixteen years of age. P, 
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first employment of mankind, the most ancient 
sort of poetry was probably pastoral.’ _ It is na- 
tural to imagine, that the leisure of those ancient 
shepherds admitting and inviting some diver- 
sion, none was so proper to that solitary and 
sedentary life as singing; and that in their songs 
they took occasion to celebrate their own feli- 
city. From hence a poem was invented, and 
afterwards improved to a perfect image of that 
happy time; which, by giving us an esteem for- 
the virtues of a former age, might, recommend 
them to the present. “And since the life of shep- 
herds was-attended with more tranquillity than 
any other yoral, employment, the poets chose, to, 
introduce their persons, from. wh6m ‘it oa 
the name of pastoral. - a 
. A pastoral is ansimitation, of the action of a 
shepherd,‘ or one considered under-that charac- 
ter. The form of this imitation is dramatic, or 
narrative, or mixed of both;* the fable simple, 
the manners not too polite for too rustic: the’ 


> Fontenelle’s Discoutse on Pastorals. P. 
© Heinsius in Theogr. P. 
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thoughts are plain, yet admit a little quickness 
and passion, but that short and flowing: the 
expression huthble, yet as pare as the language 
will affords meat, Put not florid; easy, and yet 
lively. Ti'sierl, “he fable, mfnners, thoughts, 
and expressions, aré full of the greatest simpli- 
city in nature. 
The complete character of this poem con- 
* sists in simplicity,? brevity, and delicacy; the 
two first of which render an eclogue natural, 
and the last delightful. a 
If we would copy-nature, it may be ‘useful 
to take this ideaalong with us, that pastoral is 
“ty image of what they call the golden age: so 
that we re. not to describe our shepherds as 
shepherds at this day really are, but as thcy 
may be conceived then to"have been, when the 
best of men followed the employment. To carry 
this resemblance yet further, it would not bé 
“amiss to give these shepherds some skill in astro- 


nomy, as far as it may be useful to that sort of 


¢.Rapin de Carm. Paste p. 2. P. 
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life: and an air of piety to the gods should shine 
through the poem, which so visibly. appears. in 
all the works of antiquity; and it ought to pre- 
serve some relish of the old way of writing:. the 
connexion shontd be loose, the narrations and 
descriptions short,* and the periods concise. 
Yet it is not sufficient that the sentences only 
be brief; the whole eclogue should be so toc: 
for we cannot suppose poetry in those days to - 
have been the business of men, but their re- 
creation at vacant hours. 

But, witha respect to the present age, no- 
thing more conduces to make these composures 
natural, than when some knowledge in rurel 
affairs is discovered.’ This may be made.to ap- 
pear rather done by chance than on- design, and 
sometimes is best shewn by inference; lest, by 
too much study to seem natural, wedestroy that 
easy simplicity from whence arisesthe delight. 


For what is inviting in this sort of poetry pro- 


® Rapin, Reflex. sur PArt Poet. d’Arist. p. 2. refl.xxvii,  P. 
af 
f Pref, to Virg. Past. in Dryd. Virg. Po” 
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ceeds not so much from the idea of that busi- 
ness, as of the tranquillity of a countr y life. 
We must therefore use some illusion to ren- 
der a pastoral delightful; and this consists in 
exposing the best side only of & shepherd’s life, 
and in concealing its miseries.8 Nor is it enough 
to introduce shepherds discoursing together in 


#natural way; but a regard must be had to the 


‘subject; that it contain some particular beauty 


in itself, and that it be different in every eclogue. 
Besides, in”each of them a designed scene or 
prospect is to be presented to our view, which 
should likewise have its variety.» This variety 
istobtained, in a great degrce, by frequent com- 
parisons, drawn from the most agreeable ob- 
jects of the country; by interrogations to things 
inanimate; by beautiful digressions, but those 
short; sometimes by insisting alittle on circum. 
stances; and, lastly, by elegant turns on the 
words, which render the numbers extremely 


sweet and pleasing. As for the numbers them- 
& Fontenelle’s Discourse of Pastoral. P. 
* See the forementioned Preface. P. 
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selves, though they are propertly of the heroic 
measure, they should be the smoothest, the most 
easy dnd flowing imaginable. = : 

It is by rules like these that we ought: to 
judge of pastordl. And since the instructions 
given for any art are to be delivered as that art 
is in perfection, they must of necessity be de- 
rived from those in whom it is acknowledged sd 
to be. It is therefore from the practice of Theo- - 
critus and Virgil (thé only undisputed authors 
of pastoral) that the critics have’drawn the 
foregoing notions concerning it. 

Theocritus excels all others in nature and 
simplicity. The subjects of his idyllia are purely 
pastoral; but he is not so exact in his persons, 
having introduced reapers‘ and fishermen as welt 
as shepherds. He is apt to be too long in his de, 
scriptions, of which that of the cup, in the first 
pastoral, is a remarkable instance. . In the man- 
ners he seems a little defective, for his swains 
are sometimes abusive dnd immodest, and per- 


haps too much inclining to rusticity; for in- 


1 generat, Idyl. x. and Anse, Hdyl xxi. P. 
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stance, in his fourth ‘and fifth idyllia. But it 
is enough that all others learned their excel- 
lencies from him, and that his dialect alone has 
a secret charm in.it,. which no other could ever 
attain® : aoe a 
Virgil, who ‘copies Theocritus, refines upon 
his original; and, in all points where judgment 
i¢ principally concerned, he is much superior 
-to his master. Though some of his subjects are 
not pastoral in themselves, but only seem to be 
such, they*have a. wonderfal variety in them, 
which the Greek was a stranger to.* . He ex- 
ceeds him in regularity and brevity, and falls 
« skort of him in nothing but simplicity and pro- 
priety of style, ; the first of which, perhaps, was 
the fault of his age, and the last of his lan- 
guage. by 
Among the moderns their succéss has been 
greatest who have most endeavoured to make 
these agoients their pattern. The most consi- 
derable genius appears in the famousTasso, and 


k Rapin, Refl. on Arist. part.ii. refl. xxvii.—Pref. to the Ecl, 
in Dryden's Virg.  P. 
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our Spenser. Tasso, in his ‘Aminta, has as far 
excelled all the pastoral writers, as in his Gieru- 
salemme he has outdone the epic poets, of his 
country. But as this piece seems to have been 
the original of amew sort of poem, the Astoral 
comedy, in Italy, it cannot so well be considered 
as a copy of the ancients. Spenser’s Calendar, 
in Mr. Dryden’s opinion, is the most complete 
work of this kind which any nation has pro- - 
duced ever since the time of Virgil! Not but 
that’ he may be thought imperfect im some few 
points: his eclogues are somewhat too jong, 
if we compare them with the ancients: he is 
sometimes too allegorical, and treats of mattess 
of religion in a pastoual style, athe Maiituan 
had done before him: he bas employed the 
lyric measure, which‘is contraryto the pravtice 
of the old poets: his stanza is not still the same, 
nor always well chosen. This last may be ‘the 
reason his expression is sometimes notsconcise 
enough; for the tetrastic has obliged him to ex- 


tend his sense to the length of four-lines, which 


¥ Dedication to Virg. Ecl. P. 
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would have beeu more closely confined in the 
couplet. 

In the manners, thoughts, and characters, 
he comes year to Theocritus himself; though, 
notwithstanding all. the care be has taken, he 
is certainly inferior in his dialect: for the deric 
had its beauty and propriety in the time of Theo- 


caitus; it was used in part of Greece, and fre- 


-quent in the mouths of many of the greatest 


persons: whereas the old English and country 
phrases of Spenser were either entirely obsolete, 


~ or spoken only by people of the lowest condi- 


tion., As there is a difference betwixt simpli- 
city and rusticity, so the expression, of simple 
thoughts shoild be plain, but not clownish. The 
addition he has made of a calendar to his eclogues 
is very pesutiful ; since by this, besides the gene- 
ral moral of innocence and simplicity, which is 
common to other authors of pastoral, he has one 
peculiar to himself; he compares human life to 
the several seasons, and at once exposes to his 
readers a view of the great and little worlds, in 


their various changes and aspects. Yet the seru- 
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pulous division of. his pastorals into months, has 
obliged him either to repeat the same descrip- 
tion, in other words, for three months together ; 
or, when it was exhausted before, entirely to 
omit it: whence it comes to pass that some of 
his eclogues (as the sixth, eighth, and tenth, for 
example) have nothing but their titles to distin- 
guish them. The reason is evident, because the 
year has not that variety in it to furnish every. 
month with a particular description, as it may * 
every season. . 

Of the following eclogues I shall only say, 
that these four comprehend all the subjects 
which the. critics upon Theocritus and Virgil » 
will allow to be fit for pastoral: that they: have 
as much variety of description, in respect .of the 
several seasons, as Spenser’s: that, in order to 
add to this variety, the several times of the day 
are observed, the rural employments in each 
season or time of day, and the rural scenes or 
places proper to such employments; not with- 
out some regard to the several ages of man, and 


the different passions proper to each age.- 
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But, after all, if they have any merit, it is 
to be attributed to some good old authors, whose 
works, as I had leisure to study, so, I hope, I 


have not wanted care to imitate. ° 


° 


PASTORALS. 





[. 


. 


SPRING; 
OR 


DAMON. 


TO SIR WILLIAM TRUMBAL. 

First in these fields I try the sylvan strains, 
Nor blush to sport on Windsor’s blissful plains : 
FairThames! flow gently from thy sacred spring, 
While on thy banks Sicilian muses sing; 
Let vernal airs through trembling osiers play, ; 
And Albion’s cliffs resound the rural lay. 

You, that too wise for pride, too good for pow’r, 
Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 
And carrying with you all the world can boast, 
To all the world illustriously are lost! 
O jet my muse her slender reed inspire, 


Till in your native shades you tune the lyre: 
2 
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So when the nightingale to rest removes, 

The thrush may chant to the forsaken groves, 
But charm’d to silence, listens while she sings, 
And all th’ aévial audience clap their wings. 

Soon as the flocks shook off the nightly dews, 
Two swains, whom love kept wakeful, and the muse, 
Powr’d o’er the whit’ning vale their fleecy care, 
Fresh as the morn, and as the season fair: 

The dawn now blushing on the mountain’s side, 
Thus Daphnis spoke, and Strephon thus replied. 

Daph. Heathow the birds on ev'ry blooming spray 

With joyous music wake the dawning day! 
Why sit we mute, when early linnets sing, 
When warbling philomel salutes the spring? 
Why sit we sad, when phosphor shines so clear, 

And lavish nature paints the’purple year? 

Streph. Sing then, and Dainon shall attend the 

strain, 
While yon slow oxen turn the furrow’d plain. 
Here the bright crocus and blue violet glow ; 
Here western winds on breathing roses blow. 
I’ll stake yon lamb, that near the fountain plays, 


And from the brink his dancing shade surveys. 
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Daph. And I this bow], where wanton ivy twines, 
And swelling clusters bend the curling vines: 

Four figures rising from the work appear, 

The various seasons of the rolling year; 

And what is that, which binds the radiant sky, 

Where twelve fair signs in beauteous ordet lie? 
Dam. Then sing by turns, by turns the muses 

sing; 

Now hawthorns blossom, now the daisies spring: 

Now leaves the trees, and flow’rs adorn the ground: 

Begin, the vales shall ev’ry note rebound. 

Streph. Inspire me, Phoebus! in my Delia’s praise, 
With Waller’s strains, or Granville’s moving lays: 
A milk-white bull shal] at your altars stand, . 
That threats a fight, and spurns the sising sand. 

Daph. O Love! for Sylvia Jet me gain the prize, .. 
And make my tongue: yietoriou’ as her eyes: 

No lambs 6r shiigp fog. victims-I’ll impart, 
Thy victim, Lovashall be the shepherd’s heart. 

Streph. Megefitlé Delia beckons from the-plain,. 
Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain; ; 
But feigns a laugh, to see me search around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 
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Daph. The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen; 
While a kind glance at her pursuer flies, 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes! 

Streph. Or golden sands let rjch Pactolus flow, 
And trees weep amber on the banks of Po; 

Blest Thames’s shores the brightest beauties yield, 
Feed here my lambs, I’ll seek no distant field. 
_ Daph. Celestial Venus haunts Idalia’s groves ; 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves: 
If Windsor-shades delight the matchless maid, 
Cynthustand Hybla yield to Windsor-shade. 
Strgph. All nature mourns, the skies relent in 
show’rs, 
Hush’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping flow’rs; 
If Delia smile the flow’rs begin to spring, 
The skies to brighten, and the:birds to sing. 
Daph. All nature laughs, the groves are fresh 
and fair, : 5 
The sun’s mild lustre warms the vital air; 
If Sylvia smiles, mew glories gild the shore, 
And vanquish’fiature seems to charm no more. 


VOL. i. Db 
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Streph. In spring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 
At morn the plains, at noon the shady grove, 
But Delia always; absent from her sight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 
Daph. Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than noon, yet fresh as early day: 
Ev’n spring displeases, when she shines not here; 
But bless’d with her, tis spring throughout the year. 
Streph. Say, Daphnis, say, in what glad soil 
appears 
A wond’rous tree, that sacred monarchs bears? ™ 
Tell me but this, and I’ll disclaim the prize, 
And give the conquest to thy Sylvia’s eyes. Z 
Daph, Nay, tell me first, in what more happy 
fields ER 
The thistle springs, to which the lily yields: 
And then a nobler prize I will resign; 


For Sylvia,- charming Sylvia, shall be thine. 


m An allusion to the royal oak, ‘in which Charles I had been 
hid from the pursuit after the battle at Worcester. P. 

n Alludes to the device of the Scots monarchs, the thistle, 
worn by queen Anne; and to the arms of $rance, the fleur de 
lys. 7 

The two riddles are in imitation of those in Virg. Ecl. ad. P. 
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Dam. Cease to contend; for, Daphnis, I decree 
The bowl to Strephon, and the lamb to thee. 
Blest swains, whose nymphs in ev'ry grace excel ; 
Blest nymphs, whose swains those graces sing so 

well! ‘ f 
Now rise, and haste to yonder woodbine bow’rs, 
A soft retreat from sudden vernal show’rs; 
The turf with rural dainties shall be crown’d, 
While op’ning blooms diffuse their sweets around : 
For see! the gath’ring flocks to shelter tend, 


And from the,Pleiads fruitful show’rs descend. 


zy 


I. 


SUMMER; 
OR 


ALEXIS. 


TO DR. GARTH. 


A SHEPHERD’s boy (he seeks no better name) 
Led forth his flocks along the silver Thame, 
Where dancing sun-beams on the waters play’d, 
And verdant alders form’d a quiv’ring shade. 
Soft as he mourn’d, the streams forgot to flow, 
The flocks around a dumb compassion’ show, 
The Naiads wept in ev'ry wat'ry bow’r, 
And Jove consented in a’silent show’r. 
Accept, -O Garth, the muse’s early lays, 
That adds this wreath of ivy: to the bays ; 
Hear what from love unpractis’d hearts endure, 
From love, the sole disease thou canst not cure. 
Ye shady beeches, and ye cooling streains, 


Defence from Phoebus’, not from Cupid’s beams, 
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To you I mourn; nor to the deaf I sing, 

The woods shall answer, and their echo ring. 

The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay, 

Why art thou prouder and more hard than they? 

The bleating sheep with my complaints agree, 

They parch’d with heat, and I inflam’d by thee. 

The sultry Sirius burns the thirsty plains, 

While in thy heart eternal winter reigns. 

_ Where stray ye, muses! in what lawn or grove, 

While your Alexis pines in hopeless love? 

In those fair fields where sacred Isis glides, 

Or elsewhere Cam his winding vales divides?: 

Asip the crystal spring I view my face, 

Fred rising blushes paint the wat’ry glass ; 

* Bat since those graccs please thy eyes no more, 

I shun the fountains which I sought before. 

Once I was skill’d in ev'ry berb that grew, 

And ev'ry plant that déinks the morning dew; 

Ah, wretched shepherd, what avails thy art, 

To cure thy lambs, but not to heal thy.heart! 
Let other swains attend the rural care, 

Feed fairer flocks, or richer fleeces sheer: 

But nigh yon mountain let me tune my lays, 


Embrace my love, and bind my brows with bays.. 
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That flate is mine which Colin’s tuneful breath 
Inspir’d when living, and bequeath’d in death: 
He said, Alexis, take this pipe, the same 

That taught the groves my Rosalinda’s name: 
But now the reeds shall hang on yonder tree, 
For ever silent, since despis’d by thee. 

Oh! were I made by some transforming pow’r 
The captive bird that sings within thy bow’r! 
Then might my voice thy list’ning ears employ, 
And I those kisses he receives enjoy. 

And yet my numbers please the rural throng, 
Rough satyrs dance, and Pan applauds the song: 
The nymphs, forsaking ev’ry cave anf spring, 

_ Their early fruit, and milk-whife turtles bring! 
Each am’rous nymph prefers her gifts in vain,” 
On you their gifts are all bestow’d again. 

For you the swains their fairest flow’rs design, 
And in one garland all their beauties join; 
Accept the wreath which you deserve alone, 
In whom all beauties are compriz’d in one. 

See what delights‘in sylvan scenes appear! 

_ Descending gods have found Elysium here. 

In woods bright Venus with Adonis stray’d, 


Ded nhnete PRann hannte: the toteat.ohade - 
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Come, lovely nymph, and bless the silent hours, 
When swains from sheering seek their nightly bow’rs ; 
When weary reapers quit the sultry field, 
And, crown’d with corn, their thanks to Ceres yield. 
This harmless grove no lurking viper hides, 
But in my breast the serpent Love abides. 
Here bees from blossoms sip the rosy dew, 
But your Alexis knows no sweets but you. 
O deign to visit our forsaken seats, 
‘The mossy fountains, and the green retreats! 
Where’er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade, 
Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a shade: 
Whete’er ydu tread, the blushing flow’rs shall rise, 
And all things flofrish where you turn your eyes. 
*O‘how I long with you to pass my days, 

Invoke the muses, and resound your praise! 
Your praise the birds shall chant in ev’ry grove, 
And winds shall waft it to the pow’rs,above, 
But would you sing, and rival Orpheus’ strain, 
The wond’ring forests soon should dance again, 
The moving mountains hear the pow’rful call, 
And headlong streams hang list’ning in their fall! 

But see, the shepherds shun the noon-day heat, 


The lowing herds to murm’ring brooks retreat, 
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To closer shades the panting flocks remove: 
Ye gods! and is there no relief for love? 
But soon the sun with milder rays descends. 
To the cool ocean, where his journey ends: 
On me Love’s fiercer flames for ever prey, 


By night he scorches, as he burns by day. 


Il. 


AUTUMN; 


OR 


HYLAS AND EGON. 


TO MR. WYCHERLEY. 


‘Beneatu the shade a spreading beech displays, 
Hylas and Aigon sung their rural lays; 
‘This mqurn’d a faithless, that an absent love, 
And Bkelia’s name and Doris’ fill’d the grove. 
Ye Mantuan nymphs, your sacred succour bring, 
Hylas and Hgon’s,rural Jays I sing. 
Thou, whom the nine with Plautus’ wit inspire, 
The art of Terence, and Menander’s fire; 
Whose sense instructs us, and whose hymour charms, 
Whose judgment sways us, and whose spirit warms, 
O, skill’d in nature! see the hearts of swains; 
Their artless passions, and their tender pains. 
Now setting Phoebus shone serenely bright, 
And fleecy clouds were streak’d with purple light; 
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‘When tuneful Hylas, with melodious Toss: 
Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains groan 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away! 
To Delia’s ear the tender notes convey. 

As some sad turtle his lost love deplores, : 
And with deep murmurs fills the sounding shores: 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn, 
Alike unheard, unpitied, and forlorn. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs along! 
For her, the feather’d quirés neglect their song ; 
For her, the limes their pleasing shades deny; 
For her, the lilies hang their ieads and dig. 

Ye flow’rs that droop, forsaken by theSpring, 
Ye birds that, left by summer, ‘teggg to sing, 
Ye trees, that fade when autumn-ltgats remaye, 
Say, is not absence death to those who love? 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away! 
Curs’d be the fields that cause my Delia’s stay : 
Fade ev’ry blossom, wither ev’ry tree, 

Die ev’ry flow’r, and perish all but she. 
What have I said? Where’er my Delia flies, 
Let spring attend, and sudden flow’rs arise! 

Let op’ning roses knotted oaks adorn, 
And liquid amber drop from ev’ry thorn. 
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Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs along! 
The birds shall cease to tune their ev’ning song, 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to moye, 
And streams to murmur, ere I cease to love. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirsty swain, 
Not balmy sleep to lab’rers faint with pain, 
Not show’rs to larks, or sunshine to the bee, 
Are half so charming as thy sight to me. 

* Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away! 
‘Come, Delia, come; ah, why this long delay? 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia sounds, 
Delia, gach cave and echoing rock rebounds. 

Ye powrs, hat pleasing frenzy sooths my mind! 
Do lovers dream, br is my Delia kind? 

“She comes, my Delia comes !—Now cease my lay, 
And cease, ye gales, to bear my sighs away! 

Next gon sung, while Windsor-groves admir’d : 
Rehearse, ye muses, what yourselves jnspir’d. 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strain! 
Of perjur’d Doris, dying I complain: 

Here where the mountains, less’ning as they rise, 
Lose the low vales, and steal into the skies: 
While lab’ring oxen, spent with toil and heat, 


iy their loose traces from the field retreat: 
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While curling smokes from village-tops are séen, 

And the fleet shades glide o’er the dusky green. 
Resound, ye hills, resound my mournfal lay! 

Beneath yon poplar oft we pass’d the day: 

Oft on the rind I carv’d her am’rous vows, 

While she with garlands hung the bending boughs; 

The garlands fade, the vows are worn away; 

So dies her love, and so my hopes decay. 
Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strain! 

Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming grain; 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine, 

And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine;.. 

Now blushing berries paint the aon. 

Just gods! shall all things yield retarns-but love? 
Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful Jay ! . 

The shepherds cry, ‘ Thy flocks are left a prey.’— 

Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 

Who lost my heart while I preserv’d my sheep! 

Pan came, and ask’d, What magic caus’d my smart, 

Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart? 

What eyes but her’s, alas, have pow’r to move! 

And is there magic, but what dwells in love! 
Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strains! 


pal fly from shepherds, flocks, and flow’ry plains; 
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From shepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 

Forsake mankind, and all the world—but love! 

I know thee, Love! on foreign mountains bred, 

Wolves gave thce suck, and savage tygers fed, 

Thou wert from AEtna’s burning entrails torn, 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born! 
Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay! 

Farewell, ye woods, adieu the light of day! 

One leap from yonder cliff shall end my pains, 

‘No more, ye hills, no more resound my strains! 
“Thus sung the shepherds till th’approach of night, 

The sig yo eshing with departing light, 

When falling dews with spangles deck’d the glade, 


And the low sun Had lengthen’d ev’ry shade. 


VV. 


WINTER; 
oR 


DAPHNE, 


yO THE MEMORY OF MRS, TEMPEST. 


Lycidas. 
Tuyrsis! the music of that murm’ring spring 
Is not so mournful as the strains you sing; 
Nor rivers winding through the vales belo#, 
So sweetly warble, or so smoothly ow 
Now sleeping flocks on their soft fleeces lie, 
The moon, serene in glory, mounts.the sky, 
While silent birds forget their tuneful lays, 
_O sing of Daphne’s fate, and Daphne’s praise |. 
Thyr. Behold the groves that shine with silver’ 
frost, , 
Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure lost. 
- ~~ Here shall I try the sweet Alexis’ strain, ~ _ 
That call’d the list’ning Dryads to the plain? 
Thames heard the numbers, as he flow’d along, 


And bade his willows learn the moving song. 
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Lyc. So may kind rains their vital moisture yield, 
And swell the future harvest of the field. 
Begin: this charge the dying Daphne gave, 
’ And said, ¢ Ye shepherds, sing around my grave!’ 
Sing, while beside the shaded tomb I mourn, 
And with fresh bays her rural shrine adorn. 
Thyr. Ye gentle muses, leave your crystal spring; 
Let nymphs and sylvans cypress garlands bring: 
: Ye weeping loves, the stream with myrtles hide, 
And break your bows, as when Adonis died; 
And with your golden darts, now useless grown, 
Inseribe,g verse on this relenting stone: 
.€ Let nature Change, let heav’n and earth deplore, 
Fair Daphne’s dead, and love is now no more!’ 
‘ Tis done; and nature’s various charms decay, 
See’ gloomy clouds obscure the cheerful day! 
Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear, 
Their faded honours scatter’d on her bier, 
See, where on earth the flow’ry glories lie, 
With her they flourish’d, and with her they die. 
Ah! what avail the beauties nature wore? 
Fair Daphne’s dead, and beauty is no more! 
For her the flocks refuse their verdant food, 
The thirsty heifers shun the gliding flood, 
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The silver swans her hapless fate bemoan, 
In notes more sad than when they sing their own; 
In-hollow caves sweet echo silent lies, 
Silent, or only to her name replies; 
Her name with pleasure once she taught the shore, 
Now Daphne’s dead, and pleasure is no more! 
No grateful dews descend from ev’ning skies, 
Nor morning odours from the flow’rs arise; 
No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field, ° 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incense yield. 
The balmy zephyrs, silent since her death, 
Lament the ceasing of a sweeter breath; 
Th’ industrious bees neglect their golden store: 
Fair Daphne's dead, and sweethess is no more! 
No more the mounting larks, while Daphne sin gs, 
Shall, list’ning in mid air, suspend their wings; 
No more the birds shall imitate her lays, 
Or, hush’d with wonder, hearken from the sprays; 
No more the streams their murmurs shall forbear, 
A sweeter music than their own to hear, 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal shore, 
Fair Daphne’s dead, and music is no more! 
Her faté is whisper’d by the gentle breeze, 
And told in sighs to all the trembling trees; 
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The trembling trees, in ev’ry plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the silver flood ; 
The silver flood, so lately calm, appears ° 
Swell’d with new passion, and o’erflows with tears; 
The winds, and trees, and floods, her death deplore, 
Daphne, our grief, our glory now no more! 
But see ! where Daphne wond’ring mounts on high 
Aboye the clouds, above the starry sky! 
~ Eternal beauties grace the shining scene, 
; Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green! 
There while you rest in amaranthine bow’rs, 
Or from these meads select unfading flowfrs, 
Behold us kindly, who your name implore, 
Daphne, our goddess, and our grief no more! 
Lye. How allehings listen, while thy muse com- 
plains! ee ae 
Such silence waits on philomela’s strains, 
In some still ev’ning, when the whisp’rirtg breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 
To thee, bright goddess, oft a lamb shall bleed, 
If teeming ewes increase my fleecy breed., 
: While plants their shade, or flow’rs their odours give, 


Thy name, thy honour, and thy praise shall live! 
VOL, It. E 
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Thyr. But see, Orion sheds unwholesome dews; 
Arise, the pines a noxious shade diffuse; 
Sharp Boreas blows, and nature feels decay, 
Time conquers all, and we must time obey. 
Adicu, ye vales, ye mountains, streams and groves; 
Adieu, ye shepherds’ rural lays and loves; 
Adieu, my flocks; farewell, -ye sylvan crew; 


Dapbne, farewell; and all the world adieu! 








MESSIAH. 


A SACRED ECLOGUE, 


IN IMITATION OF VIRGIL'S POLLIOs 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


In reading several passages of the prophet Isaiah, which foretel 
the coming of Christ, and the felicities attending it, I could not 
but observe a remarkable parity between many of the thoughts 
and those in the Pollio of Virgil. This will not seem surpris- 
Ing, when we reflect that the eclogue was taken from a sibyl- 
line prophecy on the same subject. One may judge that Virgil® 
did not copy it line by line, but selected such ideas as best 
agreed with the nature of pastoral poetry, and disposed them 
in that manner which served most to beautify his piece, I have 
endeavoured the same in this imitation of hing, though with- 
out admitting any thing of my own ; since it was written with 
this particular view, that the reader, by compayng the several 
thoughts, might see how far the images and descriptions of 
the prophet are superior to those of the poet. But as I fear I 
have prejudiced them by my management, I shall subjoin the 
passages of Isaiah, and those of Virgil, undef the same disad- 
vantage of a literal translation. P. 


MESSIAH. 


Yr nymphs of Solyma! begin the song: 

To heav’nly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus, and th’ Aonian maids, 
Delight no more—O thou my voice inspire 
Who touch’d Isaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire! 
_ Rapt into-future times, the bard begun: 
vn shall conceive, a virgin bear a son! 





IMITATIONS. 


Ver. 8. A virginshall conceive—All crimes shall cease, &c.] Virg, 
Ecl, iv. ver. 
Jam redit et vitgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies ceelo demittitur alto. 
‘Fe duce, si qua manent sceleris vestigig nostri, 
Trrita perpetua solvent formidine terras— 
Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem. 


* Now the virgin returns, now the kingdom of Satu returns, 
now a new progeny is sent down from high heaven. By means of 
thee, whatever relics of our crimes remain shall be wiped away, and 
free the world from. perpetual fears. He shall govern the earth in 
peace, with the virtues of his father.’ 

Isaiah, ch. vii. ver. 14. ¢ Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear 
a son.’ Chap. ix. ver. 6, 7. © Unte us a child is bom, unto uses 
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From Jesse’s* root bebold a branch arise, 

Whose sacred flow’r with fragrance fills the skies: 
Tix ethereal spirit o’er its leaves shal] move, 

And on its top descends the mystic dove, 

Ye heav’ns!® from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in soft silence shed the kindly show’r! 

The sick¢ and weak the healing plant shall aid, 
yom storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. , 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail; 
Returning justice! lift aloft her scale; 

Peace o’cr the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-rob’d innocence from heav’n descend, 
Swift fly the years, and rise th’ expected morn! 
O spring to light, auspicious babe! be born., | 
See nature hastes her earliest wrecths to bring, 


With all the incense of the breathing spring; 


c IMITATIONS. 


son is given, the Prince of Peace: of the increase of his government, 
and of his peace, there shall be no end: upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom, to order and to establish it, with judgment, 
and with justice, for ever and ever” P. 
Ver. 03. See nature hastes, &c.) Virg. Ecl. iv. v. 18. 
At tibi prima, puer, nullo mmunnscula cultu, 


@ Isg. xi. ver. 2. & Ch. xiv. ver. & ¢ Ch. xxv, ver. 4+ 
a Ch. ix. ver. 7 
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See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance: 
See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 


° 


And Carmel’s flow’ry top perfumes the skies! 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers; 


IMITATIONS. 


Errantes ederas passim cum baccare tellus 
° Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho— 
Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 
+ ‘For thee, O child, shall the earth, without being tilled, produce 
her early offerings; winding ivy, mixed with baccar, and colocasia, 
with smiling acanthus. Thy cradle shall pour forth pleasing flowers, 
about thee.’ . 

Isaiah} ch. xxxv. ver. 1. ‘ The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad, arf! the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ 
Ch, Ix. ver. 13. ¢ The gly of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the 

efit-tree, the pine-tree, and the box together, to beautify the place of 
thy sanctuary.” PS 


Ver.29. Hark! a glad voice, &c.] Virg, Eck. iv. ver. 46. 


Aggredere O magnos, aderit jam tempus, honorcs, 
Cara deiim soboles, magnum Jovis incrementum— 


Ipsi leetitia voces ad sidera jactant bd 


Intonsi montes, ipse jam carmina rupes, 
Ipsa sonant arbusta, Deus, Deus itle Menalca! 
Ecl. y. ver. 62. 

«0 come and receive the mighty honours: the time: draws nigh, 
O beloved offspring of the gads, O great increase of Jove! The un- 
cultivated mountains send shouts of joy to the stars, the very rocks 
sing in verse, the very shrubs cry out, A God, a God!’ 


© Chap. xxxv. ver. 2. 
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Prepare the way! a God, a God appears! 

A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th’ approaching deity. 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye vallies, rise; 
With heads declin’d, ye cedars, homage pay; 

Be smooth, ye rocks; ye rapid floods, give way! 
The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold: 4 
Hear him,’ ye deaf, and all ye blind behold! 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day: ‘ad 
’Tis he th’ obstructed paths of sound shall clear, - 
And bid new music charm th’ unfolding ear: 

The dumb shall sing, the lame his cratch forego, _ 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 


IMITATIONS. 


Isaiah, chap. §. ver. 3, 4. The voice of him that crieth in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord! make straight in the de~ 
ferta high way for our God! Every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall be made 

* straight, and the rough places plain.’ Chap. iv. ver. 23. Break 
forth into singing, ye mountains! O forest, and every tree therein! 
for the Lord hath redeemed Israel.” P. 


f Ch, xl, ver. 3, 4, € Ch. aliit. ver.18. Ch. xxxv. ver. 5, 6. 


- 
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The swain in barren® deserts with surprise 

Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murm’ring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 
Waste? sandy vallies, once perplex’d with thorn, 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn; 

To leafless shrubs the flow’ring palms succeed, ‘ 
And od’rous myrtle to the noisome weed. © 

The lambs? with wolves shall graze the verdant mead 
And boys in fiow’ry bands the tiger lead; 





IMITATIONS.» 





Ver. 67. The swain in barren deserts.) Virg. Ecl. iv. v 
Molli paulatim flavescet campus arista, ° 
Inciltisque rabens pendebit sentibus uva, 

Et dure quercus sudabunt roscida mella. 


© ‘fhe fields shall grow yellow with ripened ears, and the red 
grape shall hang upon the wild brambles, and the hard oaks shall 
distil honey like dew.’ 

Isaiah, chap. xxv. ver. 7. * The parched ground shall become 
a pool, and the thirsty lands springs of water: in the habitation 
where dragons lay, shall be grass, and recds, and rushes.—Chap. ly. 
ver, 13. « Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and in- 
stead of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree.’ P. 





a» Ch. xxxv. ver. 1,7- © Ch, xii. ver.19, and Ch. lv. ver. 13. 
B Ch. xi. ver. 6, 7, 8 
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The steer and lion at one crib shall mect, 

And harmless serpents‘ lick the pilgrim’s feet; 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleas’d, the green lustre of the scales survey, 
And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 
Rise, crown’d with light, imperial Salem," rise! 


Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! 


IMITATIONS. 


Ver. 77. The lambs with wolves, &c.] Virg. Eck iv. ver. 21. 
Ipse l&cte domum referent distenta capella 
es, Ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta lcones— 
Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba veneni 
* Occidet——, . 

e — eThegoats shall bear to the fold their udders distended with milk : 
nor shall the herds be afraid of the greatest lions. The serpent shall 
die, and the herb that conceals poison shall die.” 

tsaiah, chap. xi. ver. 6, &c, ¢ The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall tie down with the kid, and the calf, and 
the young lion, and the fatling together ; and a lite child shall lead 
them.—And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. ® And the sucking 
child shail play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the den of the cockatrice.” P 


Ver. 85. Rise, crown’d with light, imperial Salem, rise!] The 
thoughts of Isaiah, which compose the latter part of the poem, are 
wonderfully elevated, and much above those general exclamations 
of Virgil, which make the loftiest parts of his Pollio. ‘ 


4 Ch. Ixy. ver. 95, _ © Chi dx. ver. 1. 
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Sce a long race’ thy spacious courts adorn; 

See future sons and daughters, yet unborn, 
In-crowding ranks on ev’ry side arise, 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies! 

See barb’rous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 

See thy bright altars throng’d with prostrate kings, 
And heap’d with products of Sabzan® springs! 2 
For thee Idume’s spicy forests blow, “fo 
And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 
See heav’n its sparkling portals wide display, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

No more the rising sun* shall gild the morn, 
Nor ev’ning Cynthia fill her silver horns 

But lost, dissolv’d in thy superior rays, 


One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 


€ IMITATIONS. 


Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo! 
—toto surget gens aurea mundo! 

incipient magni procedere menses! 

Adspice, venturo Ietentur ut omnia seclo! &c. 


The reader needs only to tum to the passages of Isaiah here cited, P. 


8 -Ch. Ix. ver. 4. t Ch, Ix. ver. 8. u Ch, Ix. ver. 6» 
« Ch. Ix. ver. 19, 20. 
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O’erfiow thy courts: the light himself shall shine 
Reveal’d, and God’s eternal day be thine! 
The seas’ shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fail to dust, and mountains melt away; 
But fix’d his word, his saving pow’r remains; 


Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Mxsstau reigns! 


Y Ch. li, ver. 6, and Ch. liv, ver. 10. 


WIN DSOR-FOREST. 


TO THE 


SUT HON. GEORGE LORD LANSDOWN, 


. 
Non injussa cano: te nostra, Vare, myrice, 

‘Te nemus omne canet: nec Phoebo gratior ulla est, 
bss Cae 
Quam sibi que Vari prescripsit pay 

. 





a nomen. 


Vira. 








-WINDSOR-FOREST. 


Tay. forest,“ Windsor ! and thy green retreats,” 
At once the monarch’s and the muses’ seats; .” ; 
‘Invite my lays. Be present, sylvan maids! 
Unlock your springs, and open all your shades. 
Granville commands: your aid, O muses, bring! 


What muse for.Granville can refuse to sing? 





° 
he groves of Eden, vanish’d now so long, 





“Live in desoription, and look green in song: | . 
These, were my Vteast inspir’d with equal flame, 

* Like them in beauty, should be Jike in fame, 
Here hills and vales, the woodland andthe plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again; 
Not chaos-like together ctush’d and bruis’d,. 
But, as the world, harmoniously confas’ ds 











Where order in variety we see, 
And where, though ; all things differ,- all a agree. : 
Here waving groves a chequer’d scene display, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day; 
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AAs some coy nymph her lover’s warm address, 
§ Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress. 
Thgre interspers’d in lawns and op’ning glades, 
Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades. 
Here in full light the russet plains extend: 
There wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 
E’en the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And ’midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 
That crown’d with tufted trees and springing corn, 
Like verdant isles, the sable waste adorn. . 
Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loadg are borne, 
And realms commanded which those trees adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight, Z 
Though gods assembled grace his tow’ring height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their blessings, all those gods appear. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d, 
Here blushing Flora paints th’ enamell’d ground, 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand, 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper’s hand ; 
Rich industry sits smiling on the plains, 


And peace and plenty tell, a Stuart reigns. 
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Not thus the land appear’d in ages past, 
A dreary desert, and a gloomy waste, 
To savage beasts and savage laws a prey, : 
And kings more furious and severe than they ; 
Who claim’d the skies, dispeopled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods: 
Cities laid waste, they storm’d the dens and caves, 
(For wiser brutes were backward to be slaves) 
What could be free, when lawless beasts obey’d, 
And e’en the elements a tyrant sway’d? 
In vain kind seasons swell’d the teeming grain, 
Soft show’rs distill’d, and suns grew warm in vain: 
The swain with tears his frustrate labour yields, 
And famish’d dies amidst his ripen’d fields. 
‘What wonder then, a beast or subject slain 
Were equal crimes in a despotic reign? 
Both doom’d alike, for sportive tyrants bled, 
But while the subject starv’d, the beagt was fed. 
Proud Nimrod first the bloody chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man: 
Our haughjg Norman boasts that barb’rous name, 
And makes@Mis trembling slaves the royal game. 
The fields are ravish’d from th’ industrious swains, 


From men their cities, and from gods their fanes: 
id 
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. The levell’d towns with weeds lie cover’d o’er; 
“The hollow winds through naked temples roar; 
Roand broken columns clasping ivy twin’d ; 
Over heaps of ruin stalk’d the stately hind; 
The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 
And savage howlings fill the sacred quires. 
Aw’'d by his nobles, by his commons curst, 

Th’ oppressor rul’d tyrannic where he durst, 
Stretch’d o’er the poor and church his iron rod, 
_ And serv’d alike his vassals and his God. : 
Whom e’en the Saxon spar’d, and bloody Dane, 

The wanton victims of his sport remain. 

But see, the man, who spacious regions gave 
A waste for beasts, himself denied’a grave! 
Stretch’d on the lawn his second hepe survey, 
At once the chaser, and at once the prey! 

Lo Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 

Bleeds in the forest like a wounded hart! 
Succceding monarchs heard the subjects’ cries, 
Nor saw displeas’d the peaceful cottage rise: 
Then gath’ring flocks on unknown mgggatains fed, 
O’er sandy wilds were yellow harvests spread, 
The forest wonder’d at th’ unusual grain, 


And secret transports touch’d the conscious swain, 


Bf 
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Fair liberty, Britannta’s goddess, rears 
Her chcerful head, and Icads.the golden years. 

Ye vig’rous swains! while youth ferments your 

blood, 

And purer spirits swell the sprightly flood, 
Now range the hills, the gameful woods beset, 
Wind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. 
When milder autumn summer’s heat succeeds, 
And in the new-shorn field the partridge feeds, 
"Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds, 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds}. 
But when the'tainted gales the game betray, 
Couch’d close he lies, and meditates the prey; 
Secure they trust ¢h’ unfaithful field beset, 

* Tilt hov’ring o’er em sweeps the swelling net. 
Thus (if small things we may with great compare) 
When Albion sends her eager sons to war, 

Some thoughtless town, with ease and plenty blest, 
Near, and more near, the closing lines invest; 
Sudden they seize th’ anaz’d, defenceless prize, 
And in tigh air Britannia’s standard flies. 
See! from the brake the whirring pheasant 
springs, 


And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 
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Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 
_ Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 
His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes, 
The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 
His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold? 
Nor yet, when moist Arcturus clouds the sky, 
The woods and fields their pleasing toils deny. 
To plains with well-breath’d beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare: -_ 
(Beasts, urg’d by us, their fellow-beasts pursue, 
And learn of man each other to undosyete>: * 
With slaught’ring guns th’ nawedried fowler roves, 
When frosts have whiten’d allthe naked groves, 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o’ersliade* 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the wat'ry glade. 
He lifts the tube, and levels with his eye; 
Straight a short thunder breaks the frozen sky ; 
Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath, 
The clam’rous lapwings feel the leaden death: 
Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 
Tn genial spring, beneath the quiv’ring shade, 


Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead, 


re 


The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand: 
With looks unmov’d, he hopes the scaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork ‘and bending reed.” 
Our plenteous streams a various race supply, 
The bright-ey’d perch with fins of Tyrian dye, 
The silver eel, in shining volumes roll’d, 
The yellow carp, in scales bedropp’d with gold, 
Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat’ry plains. 

Now Cancer glows with Phoebus’ fiery car; 
The youth rush eager to the sylvan war, 
Swarm o’er,the lawns, the forest walks surround, 
Rouse the fleet hart, and cheer the op’ning hound. 
Tir impatient courser pants in ev’ry vein, 
And pawing, “seems to beat the distant plain: 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already cross’d, 
And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. 
See the bold youth strain up the threat’ning steep, 
Rush through the thickets, down the vallies sweep, 
Hang o’er their coursers’ heads with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying steed. 
Let old Arcadia boast her ample plain, 


TW’ immortal buntress, and her virgin train; 
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Nor envy, Windsor! since thy shades have seen 
As bright a goddess, and as chaste a queen; 
Whose care, like her’s, protects the sylvan reign, 
The earth’s fair light, and empress of the main. 
Here too, ’tis sung, of old, Diana stray’d, 
And Cynthus’ top forsook for Windsor’s shade; 
Here was she seen o’er airy wastcs to rove, 
Seek the clear spring, or haunt the pathless grove; 
Here arm’d with silver bows, in early dawn, 
Her buskin’d virgins trac’d the dewy lawn. 
Above the rest a rural nymph was fam’d, 
Thy offspring, Thames! the fair Loddigerwaii'd’; 
(Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion cast, ‘ 
The muse shall sing, and what she sings shall last.) 
Scarce could the goddess from her nymph be knéwn, 
But by the crescent and the golden ‘zone. 
She scorn’d the praise of beauty, and the care; 
A belt her waist, a fillet binds her hair; 
A painted quiver on her shoulder sounds, 
And with her dart the flying deer she wounds. 
Tt chanc’d, as eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the forest’s verdant limits stray’d, 
Pan saw and lov’d, and, burning with desire, 


Pursu’d her flight; her flight increas’d his fire. 
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Nothalf so swift the trembling doves can fly 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid sky: 

Not half'so swiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When thro’ the clouds he drives the trembling doves; 
As from the god she flew with furious pace, 

Or as the god, more furious, urg’d the chace. 
Now fainting, sinking, pale, the nymph appears; 
Now close behind, his sounding steps she hears; 
And now his shadow reach’d her as she run, 

‘His shadow lengthen’d by the setting sun; 

And now his shorter breath, with sultry air, 

Pants oWher feck, and fans her parting hair. 

Tn vain on father. Thames she calls for aid, 

Nor could Diana b&lp her injur’d maid. 

Faint, breathless, thus she pray’d, nor pray’d in vain; 
«Ah, Cynthia! ah—tho’ banish’d from thy train, 
Let me, O let me, to the shades repair, 

My native shades—there weep, and munmur there.” 
She said, and meiting as in tears she lay, 

In a soft silver stream dissolv’d away. 

The silver stream her virgin coldness keeps, 

Por ever murmurs, and for ever weeps; 

Stiil bears the name the hapless virgin bore, 


And bathes the forest where she rang’d before. 
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In her chaste current oft the goddess laves, 

And with celestial tears augments the waves. 

Oft in her glass the musing shepherd spies 

The headlong mountains and the downward skies; 

The wat’ry landscape of the pendent woods, 

And absent trees that tremble in the figods; 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are seen;” 

And floating forests paint the waves with green. 

Thro’ the fair scene roll slow the ling’ring streams, 

Then foaming pour along, and rush into theThames, ; 
Thou, too, great father of the British floods! 

With joyful pride survey’st our lobeysweods 

Where tow’ring oaks theix.growing honours rear, 

And future navies on thy shores appear. 

Not Neptune’s self from all his streams receives + 

A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. 

No seas so rich, so gay no banks appear, 

No lake so gentle, and no spring so clear. 

Nor Po so swells the fabling poet’s lays, 

While led along the skies his current strays, 

As thine, which visits Windsor’s fam’d abodes, 

To grace the mansion of our carthly gods: 

Nor all his stars above a lustre show, 

Like the bright beauties on thy banks below; 
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Where Jove, subdu’d by mortal passion still, ‘ 
Might change Olympus for a nobler hill. / 
Happy the man whom this bright court approyes, 
His sov’reign favours, and his country loves: 
Happy next him, who to these shades retires, 
Whom nature charms, and whom the muse inspires : 
Whom humbler joys of home-felt quiet please, 
Successive study, cxercise, and ease. 
He gathers health from herbs the forest yields, 
‘And of their fragrant physic spoils the fields: 
With chemic art exalts the mnin’ral pow’rs, 
And arms th aromatic souls of flow’rs: 
Now marks the course of rolling orbs on high; 
O’er figur’d worlds now travels with his eye; 
~ Of ancient writ unlocks the leamed store, 
Consults the dead, and lives past ages o'er: 
Or wand’ring thoughtful in the silent wood, 
Attends the duties of the wise and goad, 
‘T’ observe a mean, be to himself a friend, 
To follow nature, and regard his end; 
Or looks on heav’n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free soul expatiate in the skies, 
Amid her kindred stars familiar roam, 


Survey the region, and confess her home! 
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Such was the life great Scipio once admir’d. 
Thus Atticus, and Trumbal thus retir’d. 

Ye sacred nine! that all my soul possess, 
Whose raptures fire me, and whose visions bless, 
Bear me, O bear me to sequester’d scenes, 

The bow’ry mazes, and surrounding greens; 
To Thames’s banks, which fragrant breezes fill, 
Or where ye muses sport on Cooper’s hill. 
(On Cooper’s hill eternal wreaths shall grow, | 
While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall 
flow.) 
{ seem through consecrated walks to+s+e; 
I hear soft music die along the grove: 
Led by the sound, I roam frorfi shade to shade, 
By godlike poets venerable made: = 
flere his first lays majestic Denham sung; 
There the last numbers flow’d from Cowley’s tongue. 
Oh early lost! what tears the river shed, 
When the ‘sad pomp along his. banks was Jed 
His drooping swans on ev’ry note expire, 
And on his willows hung each muse’s lyre. 
Since fate relentless stopp’d their heav’nly voice, 


No more the forests ring, or groves rejoice; 
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Who now shall charm the shades where Cowley 
strung 

His living harp, and lofty Denham sung? 

But hark! the groves rejoice, the forest rings! 

Are these reviv'd, or is it Granville sings? 

*Tis yours, my lord, to bless our soft retreats, 

And call the muses to their ancient seats; 

To paint anew the flow’ry sylvan scenes, 

To crown the forests with immortal greens, 

‘Make Windsor-hills in lofty numbers rise, 

AndMift her turrets nearer to the skies; 

To sing Those’ honours you deserve to wear, 

And add nev lustre to her silver star! 

Here noble Sufrey felt the sdered rage, 
“Surtey, the Granville of a former age: 7 
Matchless his pen, victorious was his lance, 

Bold in the lists, and graceful in the dance: 
In the same shades the cupids tun’d his lyre, 
‘To the same notes, of love, and soft desire: 
Fair Geraldine, bright object of his vow, 
Then fill’d the groves, as heav’nly Mira now. 
O wouldst thou sing what heroes Windsor bore, 


What kings first breath’d upon her winding shore, 


is 
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Or raise old warriors, whose ador’d remains 
‘ Tn weeping vaults her hallow’d earth contains ! 
With Edward’s acts adorn the shining page, 
Stretch his long triumphs down through ev'ry age, 
Draw monarchs chain’d, and Cressi’s glorious field, 
The lilies blazing on the regal shield : 
Then, from her roofs when Verrio’s colours fall, 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, 
Still in thy song should vanquish’d France appear, 
And bleed for ever under Britain’s spear. 
Let softer strains ill-fated Henry mourn, g- 
And palms eternal flourish round hisssxas 
Ilere o’er the martyr-king.the marble weeps, . 
And, fast beside. him, once-fear"d Edward sleeps: 
Whom not th’ extended Albion could contains; © 
From old Belerium * to the northern main, 
The grave unites; where e’en the great find rest, 
And blended lie th’ oppressor and th’ opprest! 
Make sacred Charles’s tomb for ever known 
(Obscure the place, and uninscrib’d the stone); 
Oh fact aceurs’d! what tears has Albion shed, 


Ueav’ns! whatnew wounds! and how her old have bled! 


2 From Bellerus, a cornish giant. that part of Cornwall called the 
Land’s end. 
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She saw her sons with purple death-expire, 

Her sacred domes involv’d in rolling fire, 

A dreadful series of intestine wars, 

Inglorious triumphs, and dishonest scars. 

At length great Anna said, ‘ Let discord cease?” 

She said! the world obey’d, and all was peace! 
In that blest moment from his oozy bed 

Old father Thames advane’d his rev’rend head; 

His tresses dropp’d with dews, and o’er the stream 

His ‘shining horns diffus’d a golden gleam: 

Grave on his urn eppear’d the moon, that guides 

His swellitng-Waters, and alternate, tides; 

The figur’d streams in waves of silver roll’d, 

And on her banks Augusta rose in' gold. 

Around his throne the sea-born brothers stood, 

Who swell with tributary urns his flood: 

First the fam’d authors of his ancient name, 

The winding Isis, and the fruitful Thame: 

The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d; 

The Lodden slow, with verdant alders crown’d; 

Cole, whose dark streams his flow’ry islands lave; 

And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 

The blue, transparent Vandalis appears; 


The gulphy Lee his sedgy tresses rears; 
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And sullen Mole, that hides his diving flood; 
And silent Darent, stain’d with Danish blood. 

. High in the midst, upon his urn reclin’d, 
(His sea-green mantle waving with the wiad) 
The god appear’d: he turn’d his azure eyes 
Wheré Windsor-domés and pompous turrets rise; 
Then bew’d and spokes the winds forget to.zoar, 
And.the hush’d waves glide softly to the shoret 

«Hail, sacred peace! hail, long-expected slays, 

That Thames’s glory to the stars shall raise! ; 
Though Tyber’s streams.immvstal Rome belfld, 
‘Though foaming Hermus swells witneeeor gold, 
From heav’n itself though sev'nfold Nilus flows, 
And harvests on a hundred realms bestows; 
These now no more'shall be the muse’s themés, 
Lost in my fame, as in the sea their streams. 
Let Volga’s banks with iron squadrons shine, 
And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine, 
Let barb’rous Ganges arm a servile train; 
Be mine the blessings of a peaceful reign. 
No more my sons shall dye with British blood 
Red Iber’s sands, or Ister’s foaming flood: 
Safe on my shore each unmolested swain 


Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain; 


st 
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The shady empire shall retain no trace 
Of war dlood, but in the sylvan chace; 
The trumpet sleep, while cheerful horns are bloyn, 
And arms employ’d on birds and beasts alone. 
Behold! th’ ascending villas on my side, 
Project long shadows o’er the crystal tide ; 
Behold! Augusta’s glitt’ring spires increase, 
And temples rise, the beauteous works of peace. 
Isee, I see, where two fair cities bend 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend! 
Therymighty natidfs shall inquire their doom; 
The world's great oracle in times to come; 
There kings shall sue, and suppliant states be seen 
Once more to bend before a British queen. 

Thy trees, fair Windsor! now shall leave -their 

woods, 

And half thy forests rush into the floods, 
Bear Britain’s thunder, and her cross display 
To the bright regions of the rising day; 
Tempt icy seas, where scarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole; 
Or under southern skies exalt their sails, 
Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales! 
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. For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 
‘The coral redden, and the ruby glow, 
The pearly shell its lucid globe infold, 
And Phoebus warm-the rip’ning ore to gold. 
The time shall come, when, free as seas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind, 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 
And seas but join the regions they divide; 
Earth's distant ends our glory shall behold, 
And the new world launch forth to seek the old. i 
Then ships of uncouth form siftit stem the whe, 
And feather’d people crowd my wealthy side, 
And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 
Our speech, our colour, and our strange attire! 
Ostietch thy reign, fair peace! from shore to shore, 
Till conquest cease, and slav’ry be no more; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their.own fruits, and woo their sable loves; 
Peru once more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexicos be roof’d with gold. 
Exil’d by thee from earth to deepest hell, 
In brazen bonds, shall barb’rous Discord dwell: 
Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 


_ And mad Ambition, shall attend her there: 
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‘There purple Vengeance, bath’d in gore, retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires: : 
There hated Envy her own snakes shall feel, 
And Persecution mourn her broken wheel: 
There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gasping Furies thirst for blood in vain,’ 
Here cease thy flight, nor with unhallow’d lays, 
Touch the fair fame of Albion’s golden days: 
The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verse recite, 
“And bring the scenes of op’ning fate to light. 
My Hamble muse._in unambitious strains, 
Paints uxc-gxéen forests and the flow’ry plains, 
Where Peace descending bids her olives spring, 
And scatters blessings from her dové-like wing. 
- F’en I more sweetly pass my careless days, 
Pleas’d in the silent shade with empty praise : 
Enough for me, that to the list’ning swains 


First in these fields I sung the sylvan strains. 


THE 


RAPE OF THE LOCK; 


“AN HEPOI-COMICAL POEM; 


Written in the year 1712. “ 


MRS. ARABELLA FERMOR. .- 


MADAM, 
Tr will be in vain to deny that I have 


some regard for this piece, since I dedicate it 
to you. Yet you may bear me witness, it was 
intended only to divert a few young ladies, who 
kane yood sense and good humour enough to 
laugh not onty-at their sex’s little unguarded 
follies, but at their own. But as it was com- 
municated with the air of a sccret, it soou found 
its way into the world. An imperfect copy hav- 
ing been offered to a bookseller, you ha@ the 
good-nature, for my sake, to consent to the pub- 
lication of one more correct: this I was forced 
to, before [ had executed half my .design, for 
the machinery was entirely wanting to com- 
plete it. 

The machinery, Madam, is a term invented 
by the critics, to signify that part which the 


deities, angels, or daemons, are made to act 
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in a poem: for the ancient poets are in one re- 
spect like many modern ladies; let nn action be 
ever so trivial in itself, they always make it ap- 
pear of the utmost importance. These machines 
I determined to raise on a very new and odd 
foundation, the Rosicrucian doctrine of spirits, 

I know how disagreeable it is to make use of 
hard words before a lady; but it is so much the 
concern of « poet to have his works understood, 
and particularly by your sex, that youTauet, 
give me leave to explain two-v. three difficult 
terms, . 

The Rosierucians are a people TF must bring 
you acquainted with. The best account I know 
of them is in a French book called Le Conite de 
Gabalis, which, both in its title and size, is so 
like a novel, that many of the fair sex have read 
it for one hy mistake. According to these gen- 
tlemen, the four clements are inhabited by spi- 
rits, which they ecll sylphs, gnomes, nymphs, 
and salamanders. The gnomes, or daemons of 
earth, delight in mischief; but the sylphs, whose 


habitation is in the air, are the best-conditioned 
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creatures imaginable: for, they say, any mortal 
may enjoy the most intimate familiarities with 
these gentle spirits, upon a condition very casy 
to all true adepts, an inviolate preservation of 
chastity. 

As to the following cantos, all the passages of 
them are as fabulous as the vision at the begin- 
ning, or the trausformation at the end (except 
the loss of your hair, which I always mention 

7 whePeeverence). The human persons are as fic- 
titsous as the-airy ones; and the character of 
Belinda, as it is now managed, resembles you 
in nothing-but in beauty. 

If this poem had as many graces as there are 
in your person, or in your mind, yet I eould 
never hope it should pass through the world 
half so uncensured as you have done. But let its 
fortune be what it will, mine is happy enough, 
to have given me this occasion of assuring you 


that I am, with the truest esteem, Madam, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 


A. POPE. 








THE 


RAPE OF THE LOCK. 


Nolucram, Belinda, tuos violare capillos ; 
Sed juvat, hoc precibus me tribuisse tuis. Mart. 


CANTO IL 


Wuat dire offence from am’rous causes springs, 
Whet mighty contests rise from trivial things, 
I sing —This verse to Caryl, muse! is due: 
This, e’en Belinda may vouchsafe to view: 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 
If she inspire, and he approve, my lays. 
Say what strange motive, goddess! could compel 
A well-Lred lord V assault a gentle belle? 
O say what stranger cause, yet unexplor’d, 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? 


In task 





so bold can little men engage, 
And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage? 

Sol through white curtains shot a tim’rous ray, 
And op’d those eyes that must eclipse the day: 
Now lap-dogs give themselves the rouzing shake, 


And sleepless lovers, Just at twelve, awake: 
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Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground, 
And the press’d watch return’d a silyer sound. 
Belinda stiil her downy pillow prest, 
Her guardian sylph prolong’d the balmy rest: 
"Twas he had summon’d to her silent bed 
The morning-dream that hover’d o’er her head: 
A youth more glitvring than a birthoight-beau, 
(That e’en in slumber caus’d her check to glow) 
Seem’d to her car his winning lips to lay, 
And thus in whispers said, or seem’d to sav: 

© Fairest of mortals, thou distinguish'd care 
Of thousand bright inhabitants of air! 
If e’er one vision touch’d thy infant thought, 
Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught; 
Of airy elves by moonlight-shadows seen, 
The silver token, and the cireled green, 
Or virgins visited by angel pow’rs, 
With golden crowns and wreaths of heav’nly flow’rs; 
Mlear and believe! thy own importance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 
Some secret truths, from learned pride conceal’, 
To maids alone and children are xeveal’d ; 
What though no credit doubting wits may give? 


The fair and innocent shall still belicve. 
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Know then, unnumber’d spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower sky: 

These, though unscen, are ever on the wing, 
Hang o’er the box, and hover round the ring. 
Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 

And view with scorn two pages and a chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos’d in woman’s beautcous mould; 
Theuce, by a soft transition, we repair 
“From earthly vehicles to those of air. 

Think not, when woman’s transient breath ts fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead; 
Succeeding vanities she still regards, 

And, though she plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, x 
And love of ombre, after death survive, 

For when the fair in all their pride expire, 
To their first elements their souls retire: 
The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a salainander’s naine. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. 
The grayer prude sinks downward to a gnome, 


In search of mischief still on earth to roam. 
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The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair, 
And sport and flutter in the fields of air, 
« Know further yet; whoever fair aud chaste 

Rejects mankind, is by some sylph embrac’d : 
For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 
What guards the purity of melting maids, 
In courtly balls, and midnight masquerades, 
Sate froni the treaclvrous friend, the daring spark, 
The glance by day, the whisper in the dark, 
When kind oceasion prompts their warm desires, 
When music softens, and when dancing fires? 
*Tis but their sylph, the wise cclesticls know, 
‘Though honour is the word with men below, 

«Some nymphs there are, too conscious of their face, 
¥or life predestin’d to the gnomes’ embrace. 
These swell their prospects and exalt their pride, 
When offers are disdain’d, and love denied: 
Then gay ideas crowd the vacant brain, 
While peers, and dukes, and all their sweeping train, 
And garters, stars, and coronets appeu, 
And in soft sounds, ¢ Your Grace’ salutes their ear. 
“Tis these that early taint the female soul, 


Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
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Aad litile hearts to flutter at a beau. 

Oft, when the world imagiue women stray, 
The sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way; 
Through ali the giddy cirele they pursue, 

And old impertinence expel by new. 
What tender maid but must « victim fall 


To one man’s treat, but for another's ball? 
> 





When Florio speaks, what virgin could withstand, 





If gentle Damon did not squeeze her hand? 
With varying vanities, from ev'ry part, 
They shift the moving. toyshop of their heart; 
Where wigs with wigs, with sword-knots sword- 
knots strive, 

Beaux bavish beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 
This erring mortals levity may call; : 
Ob blind to truth! the syiphs contrive it all, 

Of these an I, who thy protcetion cfaim, 
A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 
Late, us 1 rang’d the crystal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling star, 
I saw, alas! some dread event impend, 


Ere to the main this morning sun descend, 
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But heay’n reveals not what, or how, or where: 
Warn’d by thy sylph, O, pious maid, beware! 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can: 
Beware of all, but most beware of man? 

He said; when Shock, who thought she slept 

too long, 

Leap’d up, and wak’d his mistress with his tongue. 
*Twas then, Belinda, if report say true, 
Thy eyes first open’d on a biJlet-doux; 
Wounds, charms, and ardours,were no sooner read, 
But all the vision vanish’d from thy head. 

And now, unveil’d, the toilet stands display’d, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover’d, the cosmetic pow’rs. 
A heav’nly image in the glass appears, 
To that she bends, to that licr eyes she rears; 
Th’ inferior pricstess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumber’d treasures ope at once, and here 
The various off’rings of the world appear; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 


And decks the goddess with the glitt’ring spoil, 
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This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Transform’d to combs, the speckled, and the white, 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair cach moment rises in her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens ev’ry grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy sylpus surround their darling care, 
These set the head, and those divide the hair, 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gewn; 


And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. 
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e CANTO Ii. 


Nort with more glories, in th’ ethereal plain, 

The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 

Launch’d on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

Fair nymphs, and well-dress’d_ youths around her 
shone, 

But ey’ry eye was fix’d on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose," 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix’d as those: 

Fayours to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide: 

If to her share some feinale errors fall, 


Look ov her face, and you'll forget ’em all. 
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This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourish’d two locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conspir’d to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth iv’ry neck, 
Love in these labyrinths bis slaves detains, 

_And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
With hairy springes we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey, 


Fair tresses man’s imperial race insnare, 





And beauty draws ns with a single hair. 








Th’ advent’rous baron the bright locks admir'd; 


oO 
He saw, he wish’d, and to the prize aspir’d. 
Resolv’d to win, he meditates the way, 
By force to ravish, “or by fraud betray; 
aor when success a loyer’s toil attends, 
Few ask if fraud or force attain’d his ends. 

For this, ere Pheebus rose, he bad implor’d 
Propitious heav’n, and evry pow’r ador’d, 
But chiefly Love—to Love an altar built, 
Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 
And all the trophies of his former loves; 
With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 


And breathes three am’rous sighs to raise the fire. 
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Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize: ” 
The pow’rs gave ear, and granted half his pray’r, 
The rest the winds dispers’d in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, 
The sun-beams trembling on the floating tides; 
While melting music steals upon the sky, 

And soften’d sounds along the waters die: 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda sinil’d, and all the world was gay. 

A}l but the sylph—with careful thoughts opprest, 
Th’ impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 

He summons straight his denizens of air; 

The lucid squadrons round the sails repair: 

Soft o’er the shrouds aérial whispers breathe, ~ 
That seem’d but zephyrs to the train beneath. 
Some to the sun their insect-wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold; 
Transparent forms teo fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolv’d in light, 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 
Thin glitvring textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies, 


Where light disports in cver-mingling dyes, 
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While ev'ry beam new transient colours flings, 
Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 
Amid the cirele, on the gilded mast, 
Superior by the head, was Ariel plac’d; 
His purple pinions op’ning to the sun, 
Tle rais’d his azure wand, and thus begun. 

© Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief give ear, 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons, hear! 
Ye know the spheres, and various tasks assign’d 
By laws eternal to th’ aérial kind. 
Some in the fields of purest ather play, 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day: 
Some guide the course of wand’ring orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets"through the boundless sky: 
‘Some, less refin’d, beneath the moon's pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 
Or suck the mists in grosser air below, 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 
Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 
Or o'er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 
Others, on earth, o’er human race preside, 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide: 
Of ihese the chief the care of nations own, 


And guard with arms divine the British throne, 
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* Our humbler province is to tend the fair, 
Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care; 
To save the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th’ imprison’d essences exhale; 
To draw fresh colours from the vernal! flow’rs; 
To steal from rainbows ere they drop in show’rs 
A brighter wash; to curl their waving hairs, 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs; 
Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow, 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 
© This day black omens threat the brightest fair 
That e’er deserv’d a watchful spiriv’s care; 
Some dire disaster, or by force or slight ; 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapp’d in night. 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 
Or some frail china-jar receive a flaw; 
Or stain her honour, or her new brocade; 
Forget her pray’rs, or miss a masquerade; 
Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a ball; 
Or whether heav’n has doom’d that Shock must fall. 
Haste then, ye spirits! to your charge repair: 
The flutt’ring fan be Zephyretta’s care; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign; 


And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine; 
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Do thou, Crisptssa, tend her fav'rite lock ; 
Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

© To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 
We trust th’ important charge, the petticoat: ~ 
Oft have we known that sew’n-fold fence to fail, 
Tho’ stiff with hoops and arm’d with ribs of whale; 
Form a strong line about the silver bound, 

And guard the wide circumference around. 

« Whatever spirit, careless of his charge, 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 
Be stopp’d in vials, or transfix’d with pins; 

Or plung’d in lakes of bitter washes lie, 
Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin’s eye: 
Gums aud pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While cloge’d he beats his silken wings in vain; 
Or allum styptics with contracting pow’r 
Shrink his thin essence like a rivell’d flow’r: 
Or, as Ixion fix’d, the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill, 
In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 
And tremble at the sea that froths below!’ 
He spoke; the spirits from the sails descend ; 


Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend; 
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Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair; 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear; - 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 


Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. 
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CANTO UI, 


Ciosnz by those meads, for ever crown'd with flow’rs, 

Where Thames with pride surveys his rising tow’rs, 

There stands a structure of majestic frame, 

Which from the neighb’ring Hampton takes its name. 

Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 

Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home; 

Here thou, great Anna! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea. 
Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court; 

In various talk th’ instructive hours they past, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the visit Jast; 7 

One speaks the glory of the British queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian sereen; 

A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 

At ev'ry word a reputation dies. 

Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling, aud all that. 
Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 


The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray ; 
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The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, _ 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dines 

. The merchant from th’ Exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labours of the toilet cease. 
Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 
Burns to encounter two advent’rous knights, 
At ombre singly to decide their doom, 
And swells her breast with conquests yet to come. 
Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the sacred nine. 
Soon as she spreads her hand, th’ aérial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card: 
First Ariel perch’d upon a matadore, 
Then each according to the rank they bore; 
For sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, - 
Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 

Bebold four kings in majesty rever’d, 

With hoary whiskers and a forky beard; 
And four fair queens, whose hands sustain a flow’r, 
Th’ expressive emblem of their softer pow’r; 
Four knaves, in garbs succinct, a trusty band, 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand; 
And party-colour'd troops, a shining train, 


Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 
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« Let spades be trumps?’ she said, and trumps they . 
were. 

Now move to war her sable matadores, 
In show like leaders of the swarthy moors. 
Spadillio first, unconquerable lord! 
Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board. 

“Msamany more manillio fore’d to yield, 

And march’d a victor from the verdant ficld. 
Him basto follow’d, but his fate more hard 
Gain’d but one trump and one plebeian card. 
With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 
The hoary majesty of spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to sight reveal’d, 
The rest his many-colour’d robe couceal’d. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 
Fen inighty pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew, 
And mow’d down armies in the fights of loo, 
Sad chance of war! now destitute of aid, 
Falls undistinguish’d by the victor spade! 

‘Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 


Now to the baron fate inclines the field. 
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His warlike amazon her host invades, 

Th’ imperial consort of the crown of spades, 

The club’s black tyrant first her victim died, 

Spne of his hanghty mien, and barb’rous pride: 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread; 

That long behind he trails bis pompous robe, 

And, of all monarchs, only grasps the globé? 
The baron new his diamonds pours apace; 

Th’ embroider’d hing who shews but half his face, 

And his refulgent queen, with pow’rs combin’d, 

Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild disorder seen, 

With throngs promiscuous strow the level green, 

Thus when dispers’d a routed army runs, * ~ 

Of Asia’s troops, and Afrie’s sable sons, 

With like confusion diff’rent nations fly, 

Of various habit, and of various dye; 

The piere’d battalions disunited fall, 

In heaps on heaps; one fate o’erwhelms them all. 
The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts, 

And wins (oh shameful chance !) the queen of hearts. 

At this, the blood the virgin’s cheek forsook, 


A livid palencss spreads o’er all her look; 
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She-sces, and trembles at th’ approaching ill, 

Just in the jaws of ruin, and codille. 

And now (as oft in some distemper’d state) 

On one nice trick depends the gen’ral fate: ~ 
An ace of hearts steps forth: the king unseen 
Lurk’d in her hand, and mourn’d his captive queen: 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate ace. 

The nyinph, exulting, fills with shouts the sky; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals, reply. 

Oh thoughtless mortals! ever blind to fate, 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 

Sudden these honours shall be snatch’d away, 
And curs'd for ever this victorious day. 

For lo! the board with cups and spoons is crown’d, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round; 
On shining altars of japan they raise 
The silver lamp; the fiery spirits blaze: 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China's earth receives the smoking tide: 
At once they gratify their scent and taste, 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repast, 
Straight hover round the fair her airy band; 


Some, as she sipp’d, the fuming liquor fann'd, 
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Some o’er her lap their careful plumes display’e, 
‘Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade. 
Coffce (which makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes) 
Sent up in vapours to the baron’s brain 
New stratagems, the radiant lock to gain. 
Ah cease, rash youth! desist cre ‘tis too late, 
Fear the just gods, and think of Scylla’s fate! 
Chang’d to a bird, and scnt to flit in air, 
She dearly pays for Nisus’ injur’d hair! 
But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill! 
Just then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edg’d weapon from her suining case: 
So ladies, in romance, assist their knight, - ~~ 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 

~ Ue takes the gift with rev’renec, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers’ ends; 
This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread, 
As o’er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 
Swift to the Jock a thousand sprites repair, 
A thousand wings, by turns, blow backs the hair; 
And thrice they twitch’d the diamond in her ear; 


'Pbrice she look’d back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
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Just in that instant, anxious Aricl sought 
The close recesses of the virgin’s thought: 

As on the nosegay in her breast reclin’d, 

He watch’d th’ ideas rising in her ind, 
Sudden he view’d, in spite of all her art, 

_ An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 

Amaz’d, confus'd, he found his pow’r expir’d, 
Resign’d to fate, and with a sigh retr’d. 

The peer now spreads the glitt’ring forfex wide, 

1” inclose the Jock; now joins it, to divide. - 

E’en then, before the fatal engine clos’d, 

A wreiched sylph too fondly interpos’d ; 

Fate urg’d the sheers, and cut the sylph in twain, 
(But airy substance soon unites again) 
-The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 

From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 

Then flash’d the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend th’ affrighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heav’n are cast, 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their last; 
Or when rich China vessels, fall’n from high, 

In glitt’ring dust and painted fragments lie! 
¢ Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine,’ 


The victor cry’d, ¢ the glorious prize is mine! 
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While fish in streams, or birds delight im air, 

Or in a coach and six the British fair, 

As long as Atalantis shall be read, 

Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed, 

While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 

When num’rous was-lights in bright order blaze, 
While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, 
So long my honour, name, and praise shall live! 
What'time would sparc, from steel receives its date, 
And monuments, like men, submit to fate! 

Steel could the labour of the gods destroy, 

And strike to dust th’ imperial tow’rs of Troy; 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair nymph! thy hair should fee 


The conqu’ring force of unresisted stcel 7’ 
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CANTO IV. : 


- But anxious cares the pensive nymph opprest, 
And secret passions labour’d in her breast. 
Not youthful kings in battle seiz’d alive, 

Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 

Not ardent lovers robb’d of all their bliss, 

Not ancient ladies when refus’d a kiss, 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 

Not Cynthia hen her mantua’s pinn'd awry, 

Ever felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 

‘As thou, sad virgin! for thy ravish’d hair. 
For, that sad moment, when the sylphs withdrew, 

And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew, 

Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy, sprite, 

As ever sully’d the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 

Repair’d to search the gloomy cave of spleen. 
Swift on his sooty-pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reach’d the dismal dome. 
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No cheerful breeze this sujlen region knows, 
The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 
Here in a grotto, shelter’d close from air, 
And screen’d in shades from day’s detested glare. 
She sighs for ever on her pensive bed, 
Pain at her side, and Megrim at her head. 

Two handmaids wait the throne; alike in place, 
But diff’ring far in figure and in face. 
Here stood [l-nature, like an ancient maid, 
Ler wrinkled form in black and white array’d! 
With store of pray’rs for mornings, nights, and 

neons, 

Eler hand is fill’d; her bosom with Jampoons. 
There Affectation, with a sickly micn, 
Shovvs in her cheek the roses of eighteen, ; 
Practis’d to lisp, and hang the head aside, 
Faints into airs, and languishes with pride, 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woc, 
Wrapt in a gown, for sickness, and for show. 
The fair ones feel such maladies as these, 
When cach new night-dress gives a new disease. 

A constant vapour o’er the palace flies; 


Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise; 
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Preadful, as hermits’ dreams in haunted shades, 

Or bright, as visions of expiring maids. 

Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spires, 

Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires :~ 

Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scencs, 

_ And erystal domes, and angels in machines. 

Unnumber’d throngs on ev’ry side are seen, 

Of bodies chang’d to various forms by spleen. 

Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 

One bent; the handle this, and that the spout: 

A pipkin there, likg Homer's tripod, walks; 

Ilere sighs a jar, and there a gousc-pye talks; 

Men prove with child, as pow’rful fancy works, 

And maids, turn’d-bottles, call aloud for corks. 
Safe past the gnome through this fantastic band, 

A branch of healing spleenwort in his hand. 7 

Then thus address’d the pow’r—Hail, wayward 

queen ! 

Who rule the sex to fifty from fifteen: 

Parent of vapours and of female wit, 

Who give th’ hysterie or poctic fit, 

On various tempers act by various ways, 


Make some take physic, others scribble plays; 
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Who cause the proud their visits to delay, 

And send the godly in a pet to pray. 

A nymph there is that all your pow’r disdains, 

Aud thousands more in equal mirth maintains. 

But ob! if c’er thy gnome could spoil a grace, 

Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face, 

Like citron-waters matrons’ checks intlune, 

Or change complexions at a losing game; 

If e’er with airy horns I planted heads, 

Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 

Or caus’d suspicion when no seul was rude, 

Or discompos'd the head-dress of a prude, 

Or e’er to costive lap-dog gave disease, 

Which not the tears of brightest eyes could ease: 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin 5” 

That single act gives half the world the spleen. 
The godde 


3! 


s, with a discontented air, 





Seems to reject him, though she grants his pray’r. 
A wondrous bag with both her bands she binds, 
Like that where once Ulysses held the winds; 
There she collects the force of female lungs, 
Sighs, sobs, and Passions, and the war of tongues. 


A vial next she fills with fainting fears, 


LZ 
‘The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 
Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts to day. 
Sunk in Thalestris’ arms the nymph he found, 

Her eyes dejeeted, and her hair unbound. 

Full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 
_And all the furies issu’d at the vent. 

Belinda burns with more than mortal ire, 

And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire, 

«O wretched maid!’ she spread her hands, and ery’d, 
(While Hampton’s echocs,W retched maid! reply’d) 
Was it for this you took such constant care 

Yhe bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare? 

For this your locks in paper durance bound? 

For this with tortring irons wreath’d around? 

for this with fillets strain’d your tender head? 
And bravely bore the double loads of lead? 

Gods! shall the ravisher display your hair, 

While the fops envy, and the ladies stare! 
Honour forbid! at whose unrivall’d shrine 

Ease, pleasure, virtue, all our sex resign. 
Methinks already I[ your tears survey, 

Already hear the horrid things they say, 


Already sec you a degraded toast, 
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How shall L, then, your hapless fame defend? 

"Twill then be infamy to scem your friend! 

And shall this prize, th’ inestimable prize, 

Expos’d through crystal to the gazing eyes, 

And heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays, 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze? 

Sooner shall grass in Hyde-park circus grow, 

And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow ; 

Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos fall, 

Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all!’ 
She said; then raging to Sir Plume repairs, 

And bids her beau demand the precious hairs: 

(Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) 

With earnest cyes, and round unthinking face, 

He first the snuff-box open’d, then the case, 

And thus broke out—* My lord, why, what the devil ! 

Z—ds! damn the lock! ‘fore Gad, you must be civil ! 

Plague on’t! ’tis past a jest—nay, prithee, pox! 

Give her the hair’—He spoke, and rapp’d his box. 
« {t grieves me much (reply’d the peer again) 

Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain: 

But by this lock, this sacred lock, T swear, 


(Which never more shall join its parted hair; 
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W\ hich never more its honours shali renew, 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where iate it grew) 
That, while my nostrils draw the vital air, 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear.’- 
Fle spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The loug-contended honours of her head. 

But Umbricl, hateful gnome, forbears not so; 
He breaks the vial whence the sorrows flow. 
Then see! the nymph in beauteous gricf appears, 
Her eyes half languishing, half drown’d in tears; 
On her heav’d bosom hung her drooping head, 
Which with a sigh she rais’d, and thus she said: 

© For ever curs’d be this detested day, 
Which snatch’d my best, my fav’rite curl away! 
Happy! ah ten times happy had T been, 

If Hampton-Court these eyes had never seen! 

Yet am not I the first mistaken maid, 

By love of courts to num’rous ills betray’d. 

© had [ rather unadmir’d remain’d 

In some lone isle, or distant northern land ; 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn ombre, none e’er taste bobea! 
There kept my charms conceal’d from mortal eye, 


Like roses, that in deserts bloom and die. 
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What mov’d my mind with youthful lords to roam? 
O had I stay’d, and said my pray’rs at home! 

_ "Twas this the morning omens scem’d to tell, 
Thnice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell; 
The tott’ring china shook without a wind, 

Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind! 
A sylph, too, warn’d me of the threats of fate, 

In mystic visions, now believ’d too late! 

See the poor remnants of these slighted hairs! 
My hands shall rend what e’en thy rapine spares: 
These in two sable ringlets taught to break, 

Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck; 

The sister-lock now sits uncouth, alone, 

and in its fellow’s fate foresees its own; 

Uncurl’d it hangs, the fatal sheers demands, 

And tempts once more thy sacrilegious hands, 

O hadst thou, crucl! been content to seize 


Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these!’ 
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CANTO V. 


Sue said: the pitying audience melt in tears; 
But fate and Jove had stopp'd the baron’s.ears. 
In vain Thalestris with reproach assails, 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails? 
Not half so fix’d the Trojan could remain, 
While Anna begg’d and Dido rag’d in vain. 
Then grave Clarissa graceful wav’d her fan; 
Silence ensu’d, and thus the nymph began. 

Say, why are beauties prais’d and honour’d most, 
‘Lhe wise man’s passion, and the vain man’s toast? 
Why deck’d with ail tbe land and sea afford, 
Why angels call’d, and angel- like ador’d ? 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d 
beaux? 

Why bows the side-box from its inmost rows? 

How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 

Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains; 

That men may say, when we the front-box grace, 


Behold the first in virtue as in face! 
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Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all day, 

Charm’d the small pox, or chas’d old age away; 

Whowould not scorn what housewife’s cares produce, 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use? 

To patch, nay ogle, night become a saint, 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 

But since, alas! frail beauty must decay, 

Carl’d or uncurl’d, since locks will turn to gray; 

Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade, 

And she who scorns a man must die a maid; 

What then remains, but well our pow’r to use, 

And keep good humour still whate’er we lose? 

And trust me, dear! good humour can prevail, 

When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding fail. 

Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 

Charms strike the sight, but merits wins the ‘soul.’ 
So spoke the dame, but no applause ensu’d; 

Belinda frown’d, Thalestris call’d her prude. 

To arms, to arms! the fierce virago cries, 

And swift as lightning to the combat flies. 

All side in parties, and begin th’ attack; 

-Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crack ; 

Heroes’ and heroines’ shouts confus’dly rise, 


And bass and treble voices strike the skies. 
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No common weapons in their hands are found, 
Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 
So when bold Homer makes the gods engage 
And heav’nly breasts with human passions rage; 
’Gainst Pallas, Mars; Latona, lermes arms; 
And ail Olympus rings with loud alarms; 
Jove’s thunder roars, heav’n trembles all around, 
Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing decps resound : 
Earth shakes her nodding tow’rs, the ground gives 
way, 

And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day! 
Triumphant Umbrie], on a sconce’s height, 
Clapp’d his glad wings, and sat to view the fight: 
Propp’d on their-bodkin-spears, the sprites survey 

The growing combat, or assist the fray. 
While through the press enrag’d Thalestris flies, 
And seatters death around from both her eyes, 
A beau and witling perish’d in the throng, 
One died in metaphor, and one in song. 
©O cruel nymph! a living death I bear,’ 
Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 
A mournful glance sir Fopling upwards cast, 


« Those eyes are made so killing’—was his last. 
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‘Thus on Meeander’s flow’ry margin lies 
Th’ expiring swan, and as he sings he dies. 


When bold sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down, 


Chice stepp'd in, and kill’d him with a frown; 
She smil’d to see the doughty hero slain, 
But, at her smile, the beau reviv’d again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weighs the men’s wits against the lady’s hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 
At Iength the wits mount up, the hairs subside. 

Sce fierce Belinda on the baron flies, 

With more than usual lightning in her eyes: 

Nor tear’d the chief th’ unequal fight to try, 

Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold lord, with manly strength endu’d, 

She with one finger and a thumb subdu’d: 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 

A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw; 

The gnomes direct, to ev’ry atom just, 

The pungent grains of titillating dust. 

Sudden, with starting tears cach eye o’erflows, 

And the high dome re-echoes to his nase. 
‘Now meet thy fate,’ incens’d Belinda ery’d, 


And drew a deadly bodkin from her side. 
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(The same, his ancient personage to deck, 
Her great great grandsire wore about bis neck, 
In three seal-rings; which after, melted down, 
Form’d a vast buckle for his widow’s gown: ~ 
Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew, 
The bells she gingled, and the whistle blew; 
Then in a bodkin grac’d her mother’s hairs, 
Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

* Boast not my fall (he ery’d) insulting foc! 
Thou by some other shalt be laid as low. 
Nor think to die dejects my lofty mind; 
Ail that I dread is leaving you behind! 
Rather than so, ah let me still survive, 
Apd burn in Cupid’s flames—but burn alive.’ 

« Restore the lock! she cries; and all around 
* Restore the lock!’ the vaulted roofs rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 
Roar’d for the handkerchief that caus’d his pain. 
But sec how oft ambitious aims are cross’d, 
And chiefs contend till ail the prize is lost! 
The lock, obtain’d with guilt, and kept with pain, 
In ev’ry place is sought, but sought in vain: 
With such a prize no mortal must be blest, 


So heav’n decrees! with heav’n who can contest ? 
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Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 
Since all things lost on earth are treasur’d there. 
_ There heroes’ wits are kept in pond’rous vases, 

Ana beaux’ in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases. 
There broken vows, and death-bed alins are found, 
And lovers’ hearts with ends of ribbon bound, 
The courtier’s promises, and sick men’s pray’rs, 
The smiles of harlots, and the tears of heirs, 
Cages for gnats, and chains to yoke a flea, 

Dry'd butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the muse—she saw it upward rise, 
‘Though mark’d by none but quick poetic eyes: 
(So Rome’s great founder to the heav’ns withdrew, 
To Proculus alone confess’d in view) 

A sudden star, it shot through Jiquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 

Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright, 

The heav’ns bespangling with dishevell’d light. 
The sylphs behoid it kindling as it flies, 

And pleas’d pursue its progress through the skies, 

This the bean monde shall from the mall survey, 
And hail with music its propitious ray; 

This the blest lover shall for Venus take, 


And seud up vows from Rosamonda’s lake; 
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This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies, 
When next he looks through Galilao’s cyes; 
And hence th’ egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 

Then cease, bright nymph! to mourn thy ra- 

vish’d hair, 

Which adds new glory to the shining sphere! 
Not all the tresses that fair head can boast, 
Shall draw such envy as the lock you lost. 
For after all the murders of your eye, 
When, after millions slain, yourself shall die; 
When those fair suns shall set, as set they must, 
And all thoze tresses shall be laid in dust; 
Tis lock the muse shall consecrate to fame, 


And ‘inidst the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 


ELOISA TO ABELARD. 


VOL. Il. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Abelard and Eloisa flourished in the twelfth century ; they were 
two of the most distinguished persons of thcir age in learning 
and beauty, but for nothing more famous than for their unfor- 
tunate passion, After a long course of calamities, they retired 
each to a several convent, and consecrated the remainder of their 
days to religion, It was many years after this separation that 
a letter of Abclard’s to a friend, which contained the history of 
his misfortune, fell into the hands of Eloisa. This awakening 
all her tenderness, occasioned those celebrated letters (out of 
which the following is partly extracted), which give so lively 
a picture of the struggles of grace and nature, virtue and pas- 
sion, P, 


ELOISA TO ABELARD. 


Tn these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
-Where heav’nly-pensive contemplation dwells, 
Ang ever-musing melancholy reigns, 
What means this tumult in a vestal’s veins? 
Why rove my thoughts-béyond this last retreat? 
Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat? 
Yet, yet I love!—From Abelard it.came, 
And Eloisa yet must kiss the name. 
Dear fatal name! rest ever unreveal’d, 
Nor pass these lips, in holy silence seal’d: 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where, mix’d with God’s, his lov’d idea lies: 
O write it not, my hand—the name appears 
Already written—wash it out, my tears ! 
In vain lost Eloisa weeps and prays, 
Ler heart sti}] dictates, and her hand obeys. 
Rejentless walls! whose darksome round contains 
Repentant sighs, and voluntary pains: 
Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn; 


Ye grots and caverns shage’d with horrid thorn! 
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Shrines! where their vigils pale-cy’d virgins keep, 
And pitying saints, whose statues learn to weep! 
Though cold like you, unmov’d and silent grown, 
Uhave not yet forgot myself to stone. 
All is not heay’n’s while Abelard has part, 
Still rebel nature holds out half my heart ; ; 
Nor pray’rs nor fasts its stubborn pulse restrain, 
Nor tears for ages taught-to flow in vain. 
Soon as thy letters trembling I unclose, 
That well-known name awakens all my woes 
Oh name for ever sad! for ever dear! 
Sull been in sighs, still usher’d with a tear. 
I tremble too, where’er my own I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows close behind. 
Line after line my gushing eyes o’erflow, 
Led through a sad variety of woe: 
Now warm in love, now with’ring in my bloons, 
Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom! 
There stern religion quench’d th’ unwilling flame; 
There dicd the best of passions, love and fame. 
Yet write, O write me all, that 1 may join 
Gries to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine. 
Nor foes nor fortune take this pow’r away ; 


And is my Abclard less kind than they? 
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Love but demands what else were shed in pray’; 
No happier task these faded cyes pursue; 
Yo read and weep is all they now can do. 
Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief; 
Ah, more than share it, give me all thy grief. 
Heav’n first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banish’d Jover,: or some captive maid; 
They live, they speak, they breathe whatlove inspires, 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires; 
The virgin’s wish without her fears impart, 
Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart, ~ 
Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And -vaft a sigh from Indus to the pole. 
~~ ‘Thou know’st how guiltless first I met thy flame, 
When love approach’d me under friendship’s name ; 
My fancy form’d thee of angelic kind, 
Some emanation of dv all-beauteous mind. 
Those smiling eyes, attemp’ring evry ray, 
Shone swectly lambent with eclestial day. 
Gniltless 1 gaz’d; heav’n listen’d while yor sung; 
And truths divine came mended from that tongue. 
From lips like those what precept fail’d to move? 


Too soon they taught me ‘twas no sin to love: 
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Back through the paths of pleasing sense I ran, 
Nor wish'd an angel whom [ Jov’d a mau, 

Dim and remote the joys of saints | sec; 

Nor envy them that heav’n [ lose for thee. 

How oft, when press’d to marriage, have I said. 
Curse on ali laws but those which love has made! 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 
Let wealth, Ict honour, wait the wedded dame, 
August her deed, and sacred be her fame; 

Before true passion all those views remove; 
Fame, wealth, and honour! what are you to love: 
The jealous god, when we profane his fires, 
Those restless passions in revenge inspires, 

And bids them make mistaken mortals groan, 
Who seek in love for aught but love alone. 
Should at my feet the world’s great master fall, 
Llimself, his throne, his world, Pd scorn ’em all: 
Not Cwsar’s empress would I deign to prove; 
No, make me mistress to the man J love; 

if there be yet another name more free, 

More fond than mistress, make me that to thee! 
O, happy state! when souls each other draw, 


When love is hberty, and nature law: 
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All then is full, possessing and possess’d, 
No craving void left aching in the breast: 
F’en thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart. 
This sure is bliss (if bliss on earth there be), 
And once the lot of Abelard and me. 

Alas, how chang’d! what sudden horrors rise! 
A naked lover bound and bleeding lies! 
Where, where was Eloise? her voice, her hand, 
Her poniard had oppos’d the dire command. 
Barbarian, stay! that bloody stroke restrain ; 
The crime was common, common be the pain. 
I can no more; by shame, by rage suppress’d, 
Le« tears and burning blushes speak the rest. 

_ Canst thou forget that sad, that solemn day, 
When victims at yon altar’s foot we lay? : 
Canst thou forget what tears that moment fell, 
When, warn in youth, [ bade the world farewell? 
As with cold lips I kiss’d the sacred veil, 

The shrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale: 
Heav’n scarce believ’d the conquest it servey’d, 
And saints with wonder heard the vows I made. 
Yet then, to those dread altars as I drew, 


Not on the cross my eyes were fix’d, but you: 
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Not grace, or zeal, love only was my call, 
And if I lose thy love, I lose my all. 
Come! with thy looks, thy words, relieve my woes 
Those still at least are left thee to bestow. 
Sdll on that breast enamour’d Jet me lie, 
Still drink delicious poison from thy eye, 
Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be press’d; 
Give all thou canst—and let me dream the rest. 
Ah no! instruct me other joys to prize, 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes; 
Full in ny view set all the bright abode, 
And make my soul quit Abelard for God. 

Ah think at least thy flock deserves thy care, 
Plants of thy hand, and children of thy pray’1. 
From the false world in carly youth they fled, 

By thee to mountains, wilds, and deserts led. 
You rais’d these hallow’d walls; the descrt smil'd, 


Aud paradise was open’d in the wild. 





No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores 
Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors; 
No silver saints, by dying misers giv’n, 
Here brib’d the rage of ill-requited heawn: 
But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 


And only vocal with the maker’s praise. 
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In these lone walls (their day’s cternal bound), 

These moss-grown domes with spiry turrets crown'd, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night; 

And tbe dim windows shed a solemn light; 

Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears. 

See how the force of others’ pray’rs I try, 

(O pious fraud of am’rous charity !) 

But why should J on others’ pray’rs depend? 

Come thou, my father, brother, husband, friend! 

Ah let thy handmaid, sister, daughter, move, 
Ana all those tender names in one, thy love! 
~The darksome pines that o’er yon rocks reclin’d 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 

‘The wand’ring streams that shine between the hills, 

‘The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 

No more these scenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to rest the visionary maid : 

But o’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, 


Long-sounding isles and intermingled graves, 
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Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence, and a dread repose : 

Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. 
Yet here for ever, ever must I stay; 

Sad proof how well a lover.can obey! 

Death, only death, can break the lasting chain; 

\nd here, e’en then, shall my cold dust remain; 

Here all its frailties, all its flames resign, 

And wait till ’tis no sin to mix with thine. 

Ah wretch! believ’d the spouse of God in vain, 
Confess’d within the slave of love and man. 
Assist me, heav’n! but whence arose that pray’r? 
Sprung it from piety, or from despair? 

E’en here, where frozen chastity retires, 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 

I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought; 

f mourn the lover, not lament the fault; 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repent old pleasures, and solicit new ; 

Now turn’d to heav’n, I weep my past offence, 


Now think of thee, and curse my innocence. 
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Of all affliction taught a lover yet, 

’Tis sure the hardest science to forget! 

low shall T lose the sin, yct keep the sense, 

And love tly offender, yet detest th’ offence? - 
Tow the dear object from the crime remove, 

Or how distinguish penitence from love? 

Unequal task! a passion to resign, 

For hearts so touch’d, so piere’d, so lost as mine. 
Ere such a soul regains its peaceful state, 

LfLow often must it love, hew often hate! 

How often hope, despair, resent, regret, 
Conceal, disdain—do all things but forget! 

But let heav’n scize it, all at once ’tis fir’d; 

Net touch’d, but wrapt; not waken’d, but inspir’d! 
O come! O teach me nature to subdue, 
Renounce my love, my life, mysclf—and you: 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 

Alone can rival, can sueceed to thee. 

How happy is the blameless vestal’s lot? 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot: 
Eternal sunshine of the spotless mind! 

Each pray’r aceepted, and each wish resign’d; 
Labour and rest, that equal periods keep; 


* Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep;’ 
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Desires compos’d, affections ever ev’n; 

Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to heav’n; 
_Grace shines around her with serenest beams, ~ 
And-whisp’ring angels prompt her golden dreams. 
For her th’ unfading rose of Eden blooms, 

And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes; 

For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring; 

For her white virgins hymeneals sing; 

To sounds of heawnly harps she dies away, 

And melts in visions of eternal day. 

Far other dreams my erring soul employ, 

Var other raptures of unholy joy: 

When at the close of each sad, sorrowing day, 
Fancy restores what vengeance suatch’d away, 
Then conscience sleeps, and leaving nature free, 
All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee. 
Oh curst, dear horrors of all-conscious night! 
{Low glowing guilt exalts the keen delight! 
Provoking damons all restraint remove, 

And stir within me ev’ry source of love. 

1 hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er ali thy charms, 
And round thy phantom glue my clasping arms. 
I wake:—no more I hear, no more I view, 


The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 
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T call aloud; it hears not what I say: 

I stretch my empty arms; it glides away. 

To dream once more I close my willing eyes; 

Ye soft illusions, dear deceits, arise! = 
Alas, no more! methinks we wand’ring go 
Through dreary wastes, and weep each other’s woe, 
Where round some mould’ring tow’r pale ivy creeps, 
And low-brow’d rocks hang nodding o’er the deeps. 
Sudden you mount, you'beckon from the skies; 
Clouds interpose, waves roar,-and winds arise. 

I shriek, start up, the same sad prospect find, 
And wake to all the griefs I left behind. 

For thee the fates, severely kind, ordain 
A_.cool suspense from pleasure and from pain; 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repose ; 

No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 
Still as the sea, ere winds were taught to blow, 
Or moving spirits bid the waters flow ; 

Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiv’n, 

And mild as op’ning gleams of promis’d heav’n. 

Come, Abelard! for what hast thou to dread? 
The torch of Venus burns not fer the dead. 
Nature stands check’d; religion disapproves; 


£en thou art cold—yet Eloisa loves. 
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Ah hopeless, lasting flames! like those that burn 

To light the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn, 
What scenes appear where’er I turn iny view? 

The dear ideas, where I fly, pursue, 

Rise in the grove, before the altar rise, 


Stain all my soul, and wanton in my eyes. 





I waste the matin lamp in sighs for thee, 

Thy image steats between my God and me; 

Thy voice I seem in ev'ry hymn to hear, 

With ev’ry bead I dyop too soft a tear. 

When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 

And swelling organs lift the rising soul, 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, 

Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sighs: 

In seas of flame my plunging soul is drown’d, 

While altars blaze, and angels tremble round. 
While prostrate here in humble grief I lie, 

Kind virtuous drops just gath’ring in my eye, 

While praying, trembling, in the dust I roll, 

And dawning grace is op’ning on my soul: 

Come, if thou dar’st, all charming as thou art! 

Oppose thyself to heav’n; dispute my heart; 

Come, with one glance of those deluding eyes 


Blot out each bright idea of the skies; 
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Take back that grace, those sorrows and those tears ; 
Take back my fruitless penitence and pray’rs ; 
Snatch me, just mounting, from the blest abode; 
Assist the fiends, and tear me from my God! - 

No, fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole; 
Rise Alps between us! and whole oceans roll’ 
Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor share one pang of all I felt for thee. 
Thy oaths I quit, thy memory resign; 
Forget, renounce me, hate whate’er was mine. 
Fair eyes, and tempting looks (which yet 1 view), 
Long lov’d, ador'd ideas, all adieu! 
O grace serene! © virtue heav’nly fair! 
Divine oblivion ot low-thoughted care! 
Fresh blooming hope, gay daughter of the sky !- 
And faith, our early immortality ! ' 
Enter cach mild, each amicable guest; 
Receive, and wrap me in eternal rest! 

See in her cell sad Eloisa spread, 
Propt on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 
In each low wind methinks a spirit calls, 
And more than echoes talk along the walls. 
Here, as [ watch’d the dying lamps around, 


From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound. 
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* Come, sister, come! (it said, or seem'd to say) 

Thy place is here, sad sister, come away ; 

Onee, like thyself, [ trembled, wept, and pray’d, 

Love’s victim then, though now a sainted maid: 

But all is calm in this eternal sleep; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep; 

E’en superstition loses ev’ry fear : 

For God, not man, absolves our frailties here.’ 
I come, I come! prepare your roseate bow’rs, 

Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flow’rs. 

Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go, 

Where flames refin’d in breasts seraphic glow: 

Thou, Abclard! the last sad office pay, 

And smooth my passage to the realms of day: 

See my lips tremble, and my cye-balls roll, 

Suck my last breath, and catch my flying sow)! 

Ah, no—in sacred vestments mayst thou stand, 

The hallow’d taper trembling in thy hand, 

Present the cross before my lifted eye, 

Teach me at once, and learn of me to dic. 

Ah then, thy once-lov’d Eloisa see! 

Tt will be then no crime to gaze on me; 

See from my cheek the transient roses fly! 


See the last sparkle languish in my eye! 
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Till evry motion, pulse, aud breath be o’er; 

And e’en my Abelard be lov’d no more. 

O Death, all-eloquent! you only prove 

What dust we dote on, when ’tis man we love. - 
Then too, when fate shall thy fair frame destroy 

(That cause of all my guilt, and all my joy), 

In trance cestatic may thy pangs be drown’d, 

Bright clouds descend, and angels watch thee round; 

From op'ning skies may streaming glorigs shine, 

And saints embrace thee with a love like mine. 
May onc kind grave unite each hapless name, 

And graft my love immortal on thy fume! 

Then, ages hence, when all my woes are o’er, 

Wher this rebellious heart shall beat no more; 

I ever chance two wand’ring lovers brings 

To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs, 

O’er the pale marble shall they join their heads, 

And drink the falling tears each other sheds; 

Then sadly say, with mutual pity mov'd, 

«O may we never love as these have low’d" 

From the full choir when loud hosannas rise, 

And swell the pomp of dreadful sacrifice, 

Amid that scene if some relenting eve 

Glance on the stone where our cold relics lie, 
VOL, 1. L 
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Devotion’s self shall steal a thought from heav’n, 
One human tear shall drop, and be forgiv’n. 
And sure if fate some future bard shall join” 

Ir. sad similitude of gricfs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole years in absence to deplore, 
And image charms he must behold no more; 
Such if there be, who loves so long, so well, 
Let him our sad, our tender story tell; 

The well-sung woes will sooth my pensive ghost; 


He best can paint ’em who shall feel em most. 


ELEGY 
TO 
THE MEMORY 


Unfortunate Lavy. 





ELEGY. 


Wauarbeck’ning ghost along the moon-light shade 
Invites my steps, and-points to yonder glade? 
*Tis she!—but why that bleeding bosom gor’d? 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword? 
Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, 
Is it, in heav’n, a crime to love too well?. . 
To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 
To act a lover’s or a Roman’s part? 

“ Iethere no bright reversion in the sky 
For those who greatly think, or bravely die? 

Why bade ye else, ye pow’rs, her soul aspire 

Above the vulgar flight of low desire? 
Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes, 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods: 
Thence to their images on earth it flows, 
And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 
Most souls, ’tis true, but peep out once an age, 


Dull sullen pris’ners in the body’s cage: 
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- Din lights of life, that burn a length of years 


> 


Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres;* 
Like eastern kings a lazy state they keep, 
And, close confin’d to their own palace, sleep. 
From these, perhaps (ere nature bade her die), 
Fate snatch’d her early to the pitying sky. 
As into air the purer spirits flow, 
And sep’rate from their kindred dregs below; 
So flew the soul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 
But thou, false guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deserter of thy brother’s blood! 
See on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 
These cheeks now fading at the blast of death; 
Cold is that breast which warm’d the world before; 
And those love-darting eyes myst rol no more. 
Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball, 
Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall: 
On_all the line a sudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent herses shall besiege your gates; 
There passengers shall stand, and pointing say 
(While the long fun’rals blacken all the way), 


Lo! these were they whose souls the furies steel’d, 


And curs’d with, hearts unknowing how to yield. 
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\ ‘Thus unlamented pass the proud qway, — 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day! 

So perish all, whose breast ne’er learn’d to glow 
For others’ good, or melt at others’ woe. bs 
What can atone (oh ever injur’d shade!) 

. Thy fate unpity’d, and thy rites unpaid? 
No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear; 
Pleas’d thy pale ghost, or grac’d thy mournful bier. 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos’d, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d, 
By strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d! 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Griéve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
* Apd bear about the mockery of woe 3 
To midnight dances, and the public show? 
What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor polish’d marble emulate thy face? 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flow’rs be, dress’d 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast: 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 


There the first roses of the year shall blow; 
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The ground, now sacred by thy relics made. 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a nan, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame, 
How lov’d, how honour’d once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee; 
"Tis all thou att, and all the proud shall be! 

Poets themselves must fall like those they sung, 
Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
E’en he, whose soul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall shortly want the gen’rous tear he pays; 
Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his hegrt ; 
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Life’s idle bus’ness at one gasp be over, 


The muse forgot, and thou below’d no more! 


> 


PROLOGUE 


To 


Mr, ADDISON'’s TRAGEDY OF CATO. 


T’o wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart; 

To make mankind, in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold: 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age; 
Torants no more their savage nature kept, + 
And foes to-virtue wonder’d how they wept. 

Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love; 

In pitying love, we but our weakness show, ~ 
And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 

Here tears shall flow from a more gen’rous cause, 
Such tears as patridts shed for dying laws: . 

He bids your breasts with ancient ardour rise, 


And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. . 
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.Virtuc confess’d in human shape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato whs: | 
“No common object to your sight displays, 
But what with pleasure heav’n itself surveys, 
A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 

While Cato gives his little senate laws, 

What bosom beats not in his country’s cause? 
Who sees him act, but envies ev’ry deed? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed? 
E’en when proud Cesar ’midst triumphal cars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, . 

Show’d Rome her Cato’s figure ‘drawn in state} 
As hex dead father’s rev’rend image past, , io 
The pomp was darken’d, and the day a’ercatt; 
The triumph ceas’d, tears gush’d from ev'ry eye; 
The world’s great victor pass’d unheeded by; 

Her Jast good man dejected Rome ador’d, ry 
And honour’d Ceesar’s less than Cato’s sword. 

Britofis! attend: be worth like this approv’d, ° 

And show you have the virtue'to be mov’d. 

With hénest Soni the first fam’d Cato view’d 


Rome learning arte from Greece, whom she subdu’d: 
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_ Your scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song. 
Dare to have sense yourselves; asscrt the stage, 
3c justly warm’d with your own native rage: 
Such plays alone should win a British “ear, 


‘As Cato’ self had not disdain’ to bear. 


EPILOGUE 


ro 


Mr. ROWE’s JANE SHORE. 


DESIGNED FOR MRS, OLDFIELD, 
A 


Propreiovs this! the frail one of our play 

From her own sex should mercy find to-day ! 

You might have held the pretty head aside, 

Peep’d in your fans, been serious, thus, and cry’d, 

The play may pass—but that strange creature, Shore, 
“A cah’t—indeed now—I so hate a whore— 
Just as-a blockhead rubs his thoughtless skull, 
And thanks his stars he was not born a fool; 

So from a sister sinner you shall hear, 

© How strangely you expose yourself, my dear? 
But Ict me die, all raillery apart, 
Our sex are still forgiving at their heart; - 
And, did not wicked. custom so contrive, . 
We'd be the best good-natur’d things alive, _ 
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There are, ‘tis true, who tell another tale, 
That virtuous ladies envy while they rail¢ , 
Such rage without betrays the fire within ; 
In Zome close corner of the soul they sin; 
Still hoarding up, most scandalously nice, 
Amidst their virtues a reserve of vice. 
The godly dame, who fleshly fgilings dainns, 
‘Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain: crams. 
Would you enjoy soft nights, and solid dinners? 
Faith, gallants! board with saints, and bed with 
sinners, : 
Well,’ if our-author in the wife offends, 
He has a husband that will make amends: 
He drews him gentle, tender, “and forgiving » 
And sure such kind good creatures may be litings 
{n days of old, they pardon’d bréach of vews, - 
Stern Cato’s self was no relentless spouse: 
Plu—Plutarch, what’s his name, that writes his life? 
Tells us, that Cato dearly loy’d his wife: 
Yet if a friend, a night %r so, should need her, 
* , He’d racommend her as a special breeder. 
To lend a wife, few here woyld scruple make; 
Bat, yay, which of you all would take her back? 
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Though with the stoic chief our stage may ring, 
The stoic husband was the glorious thing. 

The man had courage, was a'sage, tis true, 

And lov’d his ‘country—but what’s that to you? 

Those strange examples ne’er were mede to fit ye, 

But the kind cuckold might instvaet the city: 

There, many an honest man may copy Cato, 

“Who ne’er saw naked sword, “or Igok’d i in Plato. 

- If, after all, you think“tt a disgrace, 

That Edward’s miss thus perks it in your face; 

To see a pitce of failing flesh and blood, 

In all the rest so ifmpudently good ; 

Faith , let the modest matrons of the town 


Cowie here in criwds, and stare the strumpet down. 


END OF VOL Ii, « 
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